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In  recent  months,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  experienced  outstanding 
growth.  In  fact,  of  the  five  largest  Bay  Area  papers.  The  Chronicle’s  circulation 
increased  more  than  the  four  other  papers  combined.  Today,  The  Chronicle  is  the 
eighth  largest  metropolitan  daily  in  the  country. 

The  Chronicle  continually  strives  to  meet  the  demands  of  Bay  Area  readers. 
Typical  of  recent  additions  to  the  paper  are  the  new  and  popular  Bay  Area  and  Home 
sections.  The  Chronicle  also  continues  to  attract  some  of  the  country’s  most  notable 
columnists  like  Scott  Ostler  on  Sports,  and  the  acclaimed  investigative  reporting 
team  Phillip  Matier  and  Andrew  Ross. 

Whether  in  the  quality  of  its  journalism  or  the  size  of  its  audience. 

The  Chronicle  is  one  paper  that  just  keeps  growing.  ^rait(t$co  (C^nnuU 

The  Bay  Area’s  Leading  Newspaper. 
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The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center 
proudly  announces  the 
1992-1993  Visiting  Professional  Scholars 


Wallace  N.  Rasmussen, 

former  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Beatrice  Foods,  Inc. 


Dr.  Harrison  L  Rogers, 

Atlanta  surgeon  and 
past  president, 

American  Medical 
Association 


Jimmy  Allen,  former 
president.  Southern 
Baptist  Convention 


BUSINESS 

‘‘  Polling  results  show  that  there  is  a  basic 
conflict  between  business  leaders  and 
reporters  who  cover  business. We  hope 
that  our  work  helps  increase  under¬ 
standing  between  these  two  institu¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  better  coverage  of 
business  news  in  America.’’ 

MEDICINE 

Our  surveys  have  indicated  that 
doctors  and  medical  writers  do  not 
understand  each  other  or  the  pressures 
that  confront  both  professions.  If  we 
can  help  bridge  those  gaps,  it  will  be 
good  for  physicians,  medical  writers  . . . 
and  most  importantly,  readers.” 

REUGION 

‘‘  Charges  of  ‘Christian  bashing’  and 
‘media  bashing’  punctuate  tensions 
between  religious  America  and  the 
news  media.  The  question  is  whether 
journalists  are  fairly  and  adequately 
covering  religion.  ’’ 


Michael  J.  Haggerty, 

assistant  managing  editor/ 
news.  The  Miami  Herald 


Rita  L  Rubin,  associate 
editor,  medicine,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Heport, 
formerly  with  The  Dallas 
Morning  News 


John  Dart 

religion  writer, 

Los  Angeles  Times 


Six  inaugural  scholars,  selected  for  the  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessional  Scholars  program,  are  studying  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  media  and  the  fields  of  business, 
medicine  and  religion. 

For  the  1992-93  program,  a  veteran  journalist  is 
teamed  with  a  professional  from  one  of  these  fields. 
Each  team  will  produce  a  report  designed  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  media  and  the  institution 
studied. 

The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center  Vis¬ 
iting  Professional  Scholars  program  annually  invites 


journalists,  lawyers,  academics,  researchers  and  others 
with  First  Amendment  expertise  or  interest  to  take 
time  away  from  their  careers  and  complete  a  sub¬ 
stantive  project  on  the  First  Amendment.  The  goal 
of  the  Center  and  this  program  is  to  further  public 
imderstanding  of  First  Amendment  rights  and  values. 
For  more  information,  contact: 

Visiting  Professional  Scholars  Program 
The  Freedom  Forum  Rrst  Amendment  Center 
1222 16th  Avenue  South 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


Tt-E  FREEDOM  FORLM 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  CENTER 

at  Vanderbilt  University 
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1  -5 — Newspaper  in 

MARCH 

Education  Week 

3-5 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Publishers’  Con¬ 
vention,  The  Copley  Marriott  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 


3-5 — Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  Human  Resources  Conference,  The  Hilton  Palacio 
Del  Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

6-8 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  The  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

9 -  American  Advertising  Federation,  Annual  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 0-  1  3 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Af¬ 
fairs  Conference,  The  Capital  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 1  6 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Sheraton  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  4- 1  6 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield  Hotel,  Schaumburg,  111. 

1  4- 1  6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Orlando 
Hotel,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

1  5- 1  ^ — The  Kelsey  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers 
and  Telecommunications  Opportunities  Conference,  The  Grand  Hyatt 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  8-3 1  — New  York  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention,  The  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

1  9-30 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Spring  Conference,  The 
Governor  Morris  Hotel,  Morristown,  N.J. 

30-33 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

3 1  -33 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  The 
Pier  66  Resort  &.  Marina,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

3 1  -34 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Research/Promotion 
and  Market  Development  Conference,  The  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

34-36 — America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  The  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

34-36 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Convention,  TTie  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

30-4/3  — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Baltimore  Convention  Center,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MARCH 

1  -4 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Measurement  and  Control  of 
Color  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

4-5 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Workshops,  Central  Michigan 
University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

T-8 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Pre-press  Symposium,  The 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

7- 1  3 — American  Press  Institute,  Consumer  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

8- 9 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  Census:  Putting  America 
Under  a  Microscope”  Conference,  National  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 
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About  Awards 


John  Peter  Zenger  Media  Awe  irds.  Winners  of  the 
1992  New  York  State  Bar  Association  John  Peter  Zenger 
Media  Awards  Competition  have  been  announced,  and  a 
special  award  was  given  to  Linda  Greenhouse,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  illuminating  the  public’s  understanding  of 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  12  first-place  newspaper  winners,  their  categories 
and  entries  were  Jennifer  K.  Post,  Gazette  Newspapers,  Sch¬ 
enectady — Daily  Newspapers,  Single  Article,  25,000-75,000 
circulation,  for  “Bill  Targets  Suits  That  Intimidate  Those 
Who  Speak  Out;”  Michael  Wentzel,  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union — Daily  Newspaper,  Single  Article,  over  75,000,  for 
“Little  Boy  Lost;”  Mike  Peterson,  the  Plattsburgh  Press-Re¬ 
publican — Daily  Newspapers,  Series,  less  than  25,000,  for 
“Law  Puts  Disabled  on  Equal  Footing;”  Mike  Kurilovitch, 
the  Niagara  Ga2:ette,  N iagara  Falls — Daily  Newspapers,  Se¬ 
ries,  25,000-75,000,  for  “Child  Abuse:  Betrayal  of  Innocents;” 
Michael  Beebe  and  Dan  Herbeck,  the  Buffalo  News — Daily 
Newspapers,  Series,  over  75,000,  for  “The  Robert  Delano 
Trial;”  Jackie  Majerus,  the  Auburn  Citizen — Daily  News¬ 
papers,  Continuing  Coverage,  less  than  25,000,  for  Cayuga 
County  legal  coverage;  Keith  George,  the  Binghamton  Press 
&  Sun-Bulletin — Daily  Newspapers,  Continuing  Coverage, 
25,000-75,000,  for  the  courts  beat;  John  O’Brien,  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard — Daily  Newspapers,  Continuing  Cov¬ 
erage,  over  75,000,  for  coverage  of  Onondaga  County  legal 
affairs;  Karl  Grossman,  the  Southampton  Press/East  Hamp¬ 
ton  Star,  Sag  Harbor — Weekly  Newspapers,  Single  Article, 
for  “Suffolk  Close  Up:  Justice  for  a  Change;”  Susan  Brid- 
son,  the  Three  Village  Herald,  EastSetauket — Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  Series,  for  “Manners  Murder/Loliscio  Conviction;” 
Robin  Pogrebin,  the  New  York  Observer — Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  Continuing  Coverage,  for  “The  Legal  Observer;” 
and  Jimmy  Margulies,  the  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Record — Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoon,  for  “Will  the  Last  Haitian  to  Leave  Please 
Turn  Out  the  Light.” 

Finis  Terrae  University  Professorship.  James  R. 
Whelan,  who  has  been  editor,  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Washington  Times,  editor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  and  managing  editor  of  the  Miami  News,  has 
been  honored  by  Finis  Terrae  University,  a  private  institu¬ 
tion  in  Chile. 

At  a  ceremony  at  the  Santiago-based  university,  Whelan 
was  inducted  as  an  associate  professor — the  first  such  honor 
the  university  has  conferred — for  his  “untiring  devotion  to 
the  truth  in  the  field  of  communications  and  journalism  on 
a  world  scale.” 

Free  Spirit  Awards.  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  and  the  late 
Thurgood  Marshall,  both  retired  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  were  presented  the  Free  Spirit  Award  by 
the  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington,  Va. 

The  awards  and  $100,000  per  recipient  were  presented 
to  Justice  Brennan  and  Thurgood  Marshall  Jr.,  accepting 
for  his  father. 

The  award  recognizes  extraordinary  achievement  by  in¬ 
dividuals  who  promote  the  values  of  free  press,  free  speech 
and  free  spirit. 
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What  would 
America  look  like 
without  rural 
electric  co-ops? 
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We’ve  heard  that 
people  in  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Los 
Angeles  caU  it  “fly-over”  country. 

We  call  it  home.  Rural  America. 
The  place  where  1,000  consumer- 

-  owned  electric 

co-ops  serve  25 
million  Americans. 

We  use  our 
co-ops  to  keep  the 
lights  on.  Tb  stay 
warm.  To  attract 
new  jobs,  lb 
improve  rural  edu¬ 
cation  and  health 
care  and  housing. 
In  other  words, 
we  use  our  rural  electric  co-ops  to 
get  things  done.  And  fulfill  the 
promise  America  first  made  to 


lOELECimCUIlLIIlES 

PER  CONSUMER 

Municipal 
(Public)  Utilities 

$93.37 

Investor  Owned 
(Private)  Utilities 

$61.89 

America's  Rural 
Klectric  Co-ops 

$46.25 


itself  through 
the  Rural  Electrification 
Adinmistration  a  half-century  ago. 

The  promise  to  light  our 
neighbors’  houses,  and  keep  them 
on,  no  matter  how  far  down  the 
road  they  happen  to  live. 

Because  we  live  outside  the 
major  media  markets,  however,  our 
story  rarely  gets  told.  And  when  it 
does,  well,  the  facts  are  often  wrong. 

The  truth  is,  total  federal 
subsidies  for  rural  co-op  power 
are  lower  than  for  any  other  kind 
of  electricity-  less  than  $1  for  every 
American. 

If  you  don’t  know  that,  you’re 
missing  the  real  story  -  and  most 
of  the  country  you  call  home. 

Tb  get  the  facts,  call  us  at  (202)  857-9538. 


America’s  Consumer-Owned  Rural  Electric  Co-ops 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036 


NEWS 


9  Covering  Child  Murders 

Three  Midwestern  newspapers  have 
launched  separate  crusades  to  spotlight 
the  toll  that  violence  is  taking  on 
youngsters  in  their  communities. 

12  Limited  Access 

News  organizations  are  upset  with  limit¬ 
ed  courtroom  media  seating  and  the 
sealing  of  juror  questionnaires  at  the  fed¬ 
eral  trial  of  four  Los  Angeles  policemen 
charged  in  the  Rodney  King  beating. 

13  Still  a  Mystery 

Thomson  Corp.  is  not  saying  which 
newspapers  it  has  targeted  for  closure  in 
the  aftermath  of  its  announcement  that 
it  was  taking  a  charge  of  $170  million 
against  fourth-quarter  1992  earnings. 

14  Court  Approval 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  judge  approves 
the  transfer  of  the  New  York  Post  to 
Steven  Hoffenberg. 

1  5  Touting  ‘900’  Numbers 

An  AT&T  executive  predicts  that  the 
popularity  of  pay-per-call  numbers  will 
match  that  of  free  ‘800’  calls,  but  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  numbers  has  fallen  and 
some  newspapers  say  they  are  not  popu¬ 
lar  with  customers. 
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20  Newspeople  in  the  News 

24  Advertising/Promotion — New 
York  Times  plans  ad  supplement  in 
Spanish;  Debt  collectors  to  also  sell  ads 
for  New  York  Post. 

28  N  ews  Tech — Newsprint  news; 
Vendors’  agreements;  San  Bernardino 
Sun’s  new  plant  on  line . 

32  Syndicates/News  Services — 
Conservative  Cal  Thomas  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  readership. 

36  Classified 
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7  Newspaperdom 

1  6  Weekly  Editor 
The  Coast  Star  of  Manasquan,  N.J.,  car¬ 
ries  opinion  pages — but  don’t  look  for 
any  locally  written  or  even  canned  edi¬ 
torials  or  home-grown  columns  with  a 
strong  viewpoint. 

1  8  Stock  Tables 

1 6  Book  Reviews 

2 1  Legally  Speaking 

Your  most  dangerous  legal  traps  when 

interviewing  job  applicants. 


Page  16  Weekly  Editor 
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About  Awards 


Benfamin  Fine  Awards.  The  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  has  presented  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  Benjamin  Fine  Awards  for  Outstanding  Education 
Reporting. 

The  grand  prize  of  $1,500  was  given  to  Gary  Putka,  a 
staff  reporter  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  an  inves¬ 
tigative  report  on  cheating  in  a  prestigious  high  school. 
“Blackboard  Jungle:  A  Cheating  Epidemic  at  a  Top  High 
School  Teaches  Sad  Lessons”  showed  how  students  cheated 
in  classwork  and  on  college  entrance  exams  at  Pittsburgh’s 
Taylor  Allderdice  High  School,  which  has  a  65-year  his¬ 
tory  of  academic  excellence. 

Other  categories,  the  winners  and  their  articles  were: 
Fran  Fanshel,  the  Columbia  (Md.)  Flier — Single  Article, 
Weekly,  for  “Who  Was  the  Real  Columbus?;”  Sandra  R. 
Brodnicki,  The  Doings,  Hinsdale,  111. — Editorial/Column, 
Weekly,  for  “Lyons  Township  Should  Give  Women  the 
Vote;”  Lynne  A.  Miller,  the  Rock  Island  (111.)  Argus/Dis¬ 
patch — Series,  Weekly,  for  “The  Missing  Class  of ’92;”  Hart 
Seely,  Frank  Herron  and  Sue  Weibezahl  Naylor,  the  Her- 
ald'American,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — Single  Article,  Daily,  for 
“A  Dream  Deferred:  Syracuse  Challenges  Gail  to  Meet 
Ambitious  Goals;”  Tait  Trussell,  the  Daily  Commercial, 
Leesburg,  Fla. — Editorial/Column,  for  “Reviving  Com¬ 
mitment:  Black  Churches  Augment  School  System;”  Sue 
Weibezahl  Naylor,  the  Herald-American — Series,  Daily, 
for  “Senior  Year  ’91-’92,  Nottingham  High  School;”  Mari- 
Carmen  Eroles,  Terry  Scott  Bettling  and  Tom  Tolan,  the 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald'Post — Supplement,  for  “Educat¬ 
ing  the  Poorest:  Challenge  in  Segundo  Barrio;”  Wiley  A. 
Hall  111,  the  Baltimore  Sun — Editorial/Column,  for  “City’s 
Students  Should  Be  Treated  Like  Students,  Not  Crimi¬ 
nals;”  Suzanne  Weiss,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Den¬ 
ver — Series,  for  “Last  Chance  for  Denver  Schools:  Wrest¬ 
ling  With  Reforms;”  Anthony  Flint,  Muriel  Cohen,  Scot 
Lehigh,  Mitchell  Zuckoff,  Tom  Coakley,  Diego  Ribadeneira 
and  Judith  Gaines,  the  Boston  Globe — Supplement,  for 
“Making  Schools  Make  the  Grade.” 

Golden  Pen  Award.  The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ ),  which  represents  more  than 
15,000  newspapers  worldwide,  has  presented  its  annual 
press  freedom  prize,  the  1993  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom,  to 
Pius  Njawe,  publisher  of  La  Messager  of  the  Cameroons. 

Njawe,  who  is  currently  living  in  exile,  fled  the  Cam¬ 
eroons  last  October  following  death  threats  against  him 
and  his  family.  He  continues  to  get  the  newspaper  printed 
and  distributed  clandestinely.  While  in  the  Cameroons, 
Njawe  was  subjected  to  arrests,  prosecution,  censorship, 
seizure  of  the  paper  and  suspension  orders.  Recently,  the 
newsroom  was  raided  and  staffers  were  beaten,  tortured 
and  arrested,  all  without  charges. 

Njawe  was  selected  for  the  award  by  the  FlEJ  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  publishers  and  editors  from  the  40  member  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  federation. 

Goldstein  Memorial  Award.  The  Sixth  Annual  Gold¬ 
stein  Memorial  Award  has  been  presented  to  William  L. 
Pollack,  executive  vice  president,  sales,  at  the  New  York 
Times . 


The  award  is  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Routedealers 
Association  to  an  executive  who  has  helped  perpetuate  the 
home  delivery  system,  which  Nat  Goldstein,  longtime  vice 
president  of  circulation  at  the  Times,  created. 

In  1989,  Pollack  was  instrumental  in  negotiating  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  MRA  and  its  members.  That  agreement  was 
the  basis  for  a  working  relationship  between  the  Times  and 
its  independent  dealers.  Without  this  agreement,  many 
dealers  would  not  have  survived. 

Diversity  Award.  David  Lawrence  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  has  been  given  the  National  Association  of 
Minority  Media  Executives  1993  Distinguished  Diversity 
Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement. 

Alicia  Pattersen  Feundatien  Grants.  Seven  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  selected  to  receive  this  year’s  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  Foundation  grants. 

Recipients  will  spend  their  fellowship  year  traveling,  re¬ 
searching  and  writing  articles  on  their  projects  for  the  APF 
Reporter,  a  quarterly  magazine  published  by  the  foundation. 
Each  receives  a  $30,000  stipend. 

The  fellowship  winners  and  their  projects  are  Steve  Bo- 
gira,  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Reader,  who  will  report  on 
urban  felony  courts  and  the  poor;  Judith  Coburn,  a  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.-based  free-lance  writer,  who  will  examine  Cam¬ 
bodians  and  the  United  Nations;  Florence  Graves,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Needham,  Mass.,  who  will  study  the  imbal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  men  and  women  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  Blaine  Harden,  Eastern  European  bureau  chief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  will  write  about  the  Columbia  River; 
Jim  Richardson,  a  reporter  with  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee ,  who  will  research  Willie  Brown,  the  California  Speaker 
of  the  House;  Joseph  Rodriguez,  a  Pasadena,  Calif.-based 
free-lance  photographer,  who  will  examine  gang  families  in 
East  Los  Angeles;  and  Roberto  Suro,  a  reporter  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  will  research  how 
America  is  being  redefined  in  the  barrios. 

Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Awards.  Breaking  news 
coverage  of  Hurricane  Andrew  helped  the  Miami  Herald  win 
52  awards — including  Best  of  Show — in  the  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Design’s  14th  annual  Best  of  Newspaper  Design  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  contest,  judged  earlier  this  month  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communications,  recognizes 
excellence  in  newspaper  graphics  and  design.  Participants  in¬ 
cluded  133  newspapers  from  the  United  States  and  11  other 
countries;  a  total  of  797  awards  were  presented. 

Other  top  winners  included  the  New  York  Times,  with  48 
awards;  the  Detroit  News,  45;  El  Mundo,  Madrid,  41;  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  35;  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  33;  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News,  29;  the  Washington  Post,  25;  the  Boston 
Globe,  23;  and  El  Nuevo  Herald,  Miami,  20. 

Special  Recognition  Awards  were  presented  to  El  Mundo, 
Madrid,  for  a  portfolio  of  black-and-white  illustrations,  and 
the  New  York  Times,  for  its  new  Styles  of  the  Times  section 
and  coverage  of  Election  Night  and  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  conventions. 
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Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


Accent  on  youth 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  newspaper  advertising  sales  executives  have  com¬ 
plained  they  have  been  handicapped  in  trying  to  sell  advertising  agency 
media  buyers  on  newspapers  because  they  were  from  the  tv  generation — 
they  were  raised  on  tv,  weaned  on  tv,  and  didn’t  understand  print.  That 
was  largely  true,  and  it  probably  still  is. 

Now  one  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times ,  is  using  a  novel  approach  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  Times,  like  every  other  newspaper,  is  chang¬ 
ing.  It  will  soon  be  publishing  color.  It  has  made  many  technological,  edi¬ 
torial  and  executive  changes  to  launch  into  the  21st  century.  There  are  no 
pie  charts,  graphs  or  stuffy  luncheons  to  show  the  changes  it  has  been 
making.  Its  approach  to  the  “twentysomething”  media  buyers  reflects  a 
newspaper  that  is  no  longer  staid,  is  with  it,  so — listen  up  kids.  This  is  the 
newspaper  of  the  coming  century. 

Some  other  major  newspapers  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  the  Times  has  developed.  If  it  works  for  one  it  should  work  for 
others.  Young  newspaper  executives  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
young  media  buyers.  They  are  from  the  same  generation.  They  talk  the 
same  language.  That  should  remove  some  of  the  barriers. 
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FoIA  and  justice 

WE  HAVE  BELIEVED,  probably  naively,  that  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  was  adopted  to  help  citizens  obtain  important  data  from  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  otherwise  were  intent  on  keeping  it  secret.  Now  we 
learn  from  a  case  that  is  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  FBI, 
and  probably  other  intelligence-gathering  agencies  as  well,  insists  that  all 
sources  interviewed  by  bureau  agents  in  the  course  of  a  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  are  confidential  and,  as  such,  their  identities  and  information  can 
be  withheld  from  the  public  under  an  FoIA  exemption. 

The  case  involves  a  man  convicted  of  killing  a  policeman.  He  has  pro¬ 
fessed  his  innocence  for  15  years  and  has  been  trying  to  obtain  FBI 
records  on  two  accomplices,  one  of  whom  he  says  was  the  killer. 

It  took  the  FBI  two  years  to  provide  324  pages  of  its  726-page  file  on 
one  man  and  then  only  42  of  72  pages  from  the  file  on  the  other. 

To  the  layman,  it  seems  the  overriding  consideration  should  be  the 
pursuit  of  justice. 

A  district  judge  ruled  previously:  “Law  enforcement  agencies  have  as 
much  duty  to  protect,  and,  if  necessary,  free  the  innocent,  as  they  do  to 
convict  and  punish  the  guilty.”  Years  of  delay  and  obfuscation  on  techni¬ 
calities  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  that  role. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Disagrees  with  coverage 


CONCERNING  AN  ARTICLE  which 
appeared  in  the  Jan.  23  edition: 

A  few  other  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
pers,  notably  Bloomsburg  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  have  decided  to  publish  teacher 
salaries,  but  did  include  greater  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  Carlisle  Sentinel  could  have 
provided  the  same  objective  analysis, 
but  chose  instead  to  inflame  rather  than 
inform. 

The  Sentinel  also  did  not  describe  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  that  Pennsylvani¬ 
ans  are  so  fed  up  with  school  costs  and 
teacher  salaries.  The  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice  calls  the 
Keystone  State’s  tax  system  “the  most  re¬ 
gressive  in  the  nation.” 

The  regressive  nature  of  Pennsylvania’s 
taxes  has  been  exacerbated  by  a  steady 
decline  in  state  and  federal  support  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  School  districts’  only  real  option 
is  to  raise  property  taxes  as  other  sources 
of  revenue  shrink,  or  else  cut  educational 
programs,  hurting  teachers  and  children 
alike.  The  Sentinel  could  have  attacked 
the  root  problem  and  identified  a  solution 
—  tax  reform  —  but  instead  the  paper 
opted  to  attack  teachers  for  seeking  a  fair 
salary. 


When  a  contract  is  finally  reached  by 
the  unions  and  school  boards,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  resume  the  business  of  educating 
the  community’s  children?  That  task  will 
inevitably  fall  to  the  targets  of  the  one¬ 
sided  “investigative  journalism”  —  the 
teachers. 

As  for  E&P’s  own  story  describing  the 
affair,  your  characterization  of  PSEA 
president  Annette  Palutis’  letter  to  our 
members  as  “vitriolic”  hardly  represents 
an  attempt  to  frame  the  issues  objective¬ 
ly.  At  no  time  did  PSEA  or  any  of  its  lo¬ 
cals  encourage  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions  or  advertiser  boycotts. 

Wythe  H.  Keever 

(Keever  is  assistant  director  of 
communications,  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association) 

Accolades 

BEING  THE  FIRST  practicing  maestro, 

I  feel  obligated  to  join  the  accolades 
(The  New  Curmudgeon,  Jan.  2,  E&P) 
for  the  new  “maestro”  program  devel¬ 
oped  by  Leland  “Buck”  Ryan  of  North¬ 
western  University. 

The  program  is  designed  to  end  the 
divisiveness  that  occurs  among  report¬ 
ers,  editors,  photographers  and  page  de¬ 
signers,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  more  creative  freedom. 

Here  where  it  all  started  at  the  Phar¬ 
os-Tribune  in  Logansport,  Ind.,  his  con¬ 
cepts  are  still  practiced  daily.  Both  editor 
Dan  Blom  and  1  feel  the  system  has 
made  a  dramatic  impact  on  our  editorial 
staff  of  16. 

I  encourage  all  newspapers  to  find  out 
about  the  program  and  give  it  a  try. 

Diane  Robinson 

Correction 

AN  ARTICLE  (FEB.  13,  P.  29)  on  a 
post-press  software  development  project 
misspelled  a  Chicago  Tribune  executive’s 
name.  It  is  Bruce  Ahlmann,  senior  sys¬ 
tems  consultant. 


Missed  the  point 

KATHLEEN  HEALY  STACK’S  com¬ 
ments  (Letters  to  the  Editor,  Jan.  23) 
about  the  use  of  the  word  testes  in  the 
Dec.  5  New  Curmudgeon  misses  the 
point. 

If  we  can  take  nothing  from  that  essay 
about  Jim  Squires  but  indignation  over 
perceived  sexism,  then  political  correct¬ 
ness  has  blinded  us  to  the  much  larger 
problem. 

Squires’  book  says  what  has  to  be  said: 
Corporate,  bean-counting  newspaper 
owners  have  the  power  to  cripple  a  no¬ 
ble  profession.  It  is  a  theme  I  have  heard 
before,  a  theme  that  runs  through  the 
nightmares  of  those  who  love  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  warning  is  echoed  in  Dan 
Vukelich’s  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  which 
appeared  in  the  same  edition  as  Ms. 
Stack’s  letter. 

One  day  before  long,  a  judge  will  hand 
down  a  ruling  favoring  the  plaintiff  in  a 
libel  suit.  The  reasoning  will  likely  be 
convoluted,  but  it  will  boil  down  to  this: 
A  newspaper  which  is  operated  solely  for 
profit,  and  which  bases  its  editorial  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  same  motive,  will  be  found 
to  have  abandoned  its  status  as  an  entity 
which  operates  for  the  public  good. 

The  situation  is  analogous  to  those 
hospitals  here  in  Pennsylvania  which  are 
having  their  tax-exempt  status  revoked 
because  they  have  been  found  by  the 
courts  to  have  abandoned  their  charity 
care  and  public  service  functions  in  favor 
of  profits. 

I  will  not  argue  with  Ms.  Stack  about 
whether  the  use  of  testes  was  appropriate. 
1  think  there  are  more  important  issues 
in  the  essay. 

Allan  J.  Bossier 

Chilling  impression 

YOUR  JAN.  9  EDITORIAL,  “Pressure 
from  advertisers,”  concludes  with  a  chill¬ 
ing  impression  of  editorial  attitudes. 

It  is  one  thing  for  an  editor  to  express 
and  enforce  his  convictions  on  editorial 
integrity  sincerely.  It  is  quite  another  to 
boorishly  tell  a  critical  advertiser  to  “Go 
to  Hell.” 

Our  industry  can  ill  afford  meanspirit- 
ed  editors  who  boast  about  putting  our 
customers  in  their  place.  Such  editors 
should  be  given  a  basic  course  in  human 
relations  and  a  tour  of  the  plant. 

Qeorge  Cruz 

(Cruz  is  business  manager  of  the 
Annapolis  [Md.]  Capital) 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIARS  AGO  ...  A  second 
cut  of  10%  in  the  use  of  newsprint 
has  been  deferred  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  because  of  an  un¬ 
looked-for  increase  in  logging  in  the 
Canadian  woods  which  insured  high¬ 
er  production. 

In  a  letter  to  E&P,  Prentiss  Brown, 
administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  praised  the  press  for 
its  handling  of  the  rationing  program. 
“No  finer  single  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  has  been  per¬ 
formed  throughout  this  war  than  the 
splendid  handling  by  the  nation’s 
press  of  the  OPA  processed  foods  ra¬ 
tioning  program,”  he  wrote. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  T7 ,  1943 
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Skiing  is  in  full  swing  at  Sugarloaf,  ME  and  throughout  all  of  New  England. 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 

With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  norths  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 
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Covering 
Child  Murders 

Three  Midwestern  metro  newspapers  have  intensified  their 
coverage  in  order  to  spotlight  this  new  wave  of  urban  violence 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

REACTING  TO  A  horrifying  new  di¬ 
rection  in  urban  violence,  three  big 
Midwestern  newspapers  are  changing 
the  way  they  cover  the  murders  of 
children. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  have 
launched  separate  crusades  to  spotlight 
the  toll  that  violence  —  in  the  home  as 
well  as  on  the  streets  —  is  taking  on 
youngsters  in  their  communities. 

Two  of  the  papers,  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Sun-Times,  have  also  served  notice 
that  they  are  intentionally  blurring  the 
line  between  journalism  and  activism  in 
order  to  help  children. 

“I  think  it  is  a  time  when  we  have  to 
break  journalistic  rules  and  lead,”  Sun- 
Times  editor  Dennis  Britton  said.  “No 
one  else  has  been  doing  anything.” 

“We  basically  decided  [at  the  Free 
Press]  that  some  people  aren’t  going  to 
like  it  and  some  people  are  going  to 
think  we  crossed  the  line. 

“But  while  we’ll  acknowledge  that 
viewpoint,  we’ve  got  to  do  it  anyway,” 
said  Jane  Daugherty,  who  directs  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Free  Press’  new  “Children 
First”  campaign. 

“If  somebody  wants  to  argue  about  the 
interests  of  children,  well,  we’ll  argue 
with  them,”  Daugherty  added. 

Editors  at  all  three  papers  have  made 
public  vows  to  cover  the  violent  deaths 
of  children  more  intensely  than  they 
ever  have. 

“During  the  next  year,  the  Tribune 
will  not  let  the  murder  of  a  single  child 
in  our  metropolitan  area  go  unnoticed,” 
editor  Jack  Fuller  wrote  in  a  front-page 
notice  when  1993  was  just  three  days 
old  —  and  a  14-year-old  girl  had  al- 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  uses  this  logo 
to  identify  stories  relating  to  violence 


against  children.  The  logo  was  designed 
by  Deborah  Witney,  Free  Press  design 
director. 

ready  been  shot  to  death. 

“[The  Tribune]  will  document  every 
one,  both  to  accord  the  loss  of  each 
young  life  the  significance  it  deserves 
and  to  see  if  detailed  knowledge  can 
bring  an  end  to  the  escalation  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  those  we  all  have  the  great¬ 
est  duty  to  protect,”  he  wrote. 

Three  months  earlier,  on  Oct.  15, 
Sun-Times  editor  Britton  also  took  to 
the  front  page,  with  an  unusual  full- 
page  editorial  about  the  death  of  7-year- 
old  Dantrell  Davis,  killed  by  a  sniper  as 
he  walked  to  school  with  his  mother  in 
the  notorious  Cabrini-Green  housing 
project. 

“Dantrell  Davis  was  our  child,  Chica¬ 
go.  We  let  him  down.  Please  don’t  let 


this  be  someone  else’s  problem.  It’s  yours. 
It’s  mine.  Let’s  together  retake  our  city,” 
Britton  wrote. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  Sun- 
Times  has  published  numerous  stories 
—  many  under  the  subhead  “Dantrell’s 
Legacy”  —  on  all  aspects  of  the  growing 
culture  of  violence  ensnaring  Chicago- 
area  children. 

In  Chicago  and  Detroit,  staggering 
numbers  of  children  die  violently;  Last 
year,  43  kids  under  17  were  murdered  in 
Detroit;  96  children  aged  16  and  under 
were  murdered  in  Chicago. 

The  murder  rates  are  just  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  manifestations  of  what,  in  some 
cities,  is  a  virtual  pandemic  of  trau¬ 
matizing  child  violence. 

In  Detroit,  the  Free  Press  says,  one  of 
every  five  children  has  actually  seen 
someone  die  violently.  Last  year,  the 
schools  confiscated  194  guns. 

Probably  the  most  ambitious  news¬ 
paper  effort  confronting  this  issue  is  the 
Free  Press’  Children  First  campaign. 

Already,  the  campaign  has  dramati¬ 
cally  transformed  the  way  the  Free  Press 
approaches  stories  about  children  and 
violence. 

One  immediately  noticeable  change: 
Every  breaking  story  about  a  child’s  vio¬ 
lent  death  also  includes  information 
about  “what  should  have  been  done  to 
prevent  this  situation,”  said  Daugherty. 

“There  will  be  a  sidebar  on  things 
like  how  to  get  help  if  you  know  of  an 
[abuse]  situation,  or  about  agencies  that 
offer  conflict  resolution  training  or 
crack  [cocaine  abuse]  help  lines,”  she 
said. 

The  change.  Free  Press  publisher  Neal 
Shine  said,  was  prompted  by  complaints 
that  the  newspapers  loaded  readers 
down  with  gruesome  and  depressing  de- 
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“During  the  next  year,  the  Tribune  will 
not  let  the  murder  of  a  single  child  in  our 
metropolitan  area  go  unrwticed.” 

—  Jack  Fuller,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor 


tails  of  these  true-life  horror  stories,  but 
never  suggested  what  readers  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  about  these  situations. 

“They  told  us,  ‘You’re  the  scorekeeper. 
You  come  up  with  all  the  numbers, 
mostly  telling  us  we’re  losing,  but  you 
don’t  spend  much  time  telling  us  how  we 
can  win,’  ’’  Shine  said. 

“We  decided,”  he  added,  “we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  keep  score  —  but  we 
also  are  going  to  get  into  the  game.” 

Getting  into  the  game  has  taken  the 


five-person  Children  First  staff  into  ar¬ 
eas  well  outside  traditional  journalism. 

Beyond  simply  highlighting  agencies 
in  stories  and  features,  the  newspaper  is 
creating  a  database  to  match  troubled 
people  or  volunteers  directly  with  orga¬ 
nizations  that  can  help. 

Several  individual  lawyers,  and  one 
entire  law  firm  staff,  have  volunteered  to 
create  a  Children  First  legal  advocacy 
group.  Shine  said. 

Michigan  legislators  have  called  the 
paper  asking  what  new  laws  are  needed, 
and  Free  Press  journalists  might  just  help 


them  draw  up  legislation.  Shine  said. 

“We  see  it  as  another  avenue  and,  of 
course,  we  also  see  it  as  another  mine¬ 
field  for  journalists,”  Shine  said. 

However,  it  is  time  for  action,  the 
publisher  added. 

“We  [journalists]  are  always  ‘pointing 
with  pride’  or  ‘viewing  with  alarm’  — 
but  we  don’t  get  involved.  1  must  tell  you 
1  am  as  excited  about  this  as  anything 
I’ve  ever  been  involved  with  in  33  years 
here,”  Shine  said. 

Britton  said  his  paper  launched  its 
own  crusade  for  similar  reasons. 

“I  am  personally  disgusted  with  our 
political  leadership  and  our  religious 
leadership  in  not  leading  in  this  area,” 
Britton  said. 

Most  troubling,  Britton  said,  was  how 
jaded  people  had  become  about  violence 
against  children,  especially  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  inner  cities. 

Even  the  Sun-Times  fell  victim  to 
that,  Britton  said. 

“There  was  a  45 -minute  shoot-out  in 
the  Stateway  Gardens  projects  [in  Oc¬ 
tober]  and  the  Sun-Times,  which  prides 
itself  on  covering  the  city  better  than 
any  other  news  organization,  carried 
not  a  word  about  it  the  next  day,”  he 
said. 

When  little  Dantrell  Davis  was  shot 
dead,  Britton  said,  “1  waited  24  hours  for 
a  reaction  from  the  community,  like  the 
mayor  or  somebody”  before  writing  the 
front-page  editorial. 

In  addition  to  intensified  coverage  of 
violence,  however,  the  paper  has  also  ex¬ 
panded  reporting  about  the  possible 
causes  of  violence. 

Recently,  for  example,  it  presented  the 


results  of  what  Britton  calls  the  “largest 
public  attitude  survey  ever  taken  in 
Chicago.” 

The  resulting  series,  “The  Great  Di¬ 
vide,”  documented  the  extent  of  racial 
polarization  in  a  city  often  called,  unfair¬ 
ly  or  not,  America’s  most  segregated. 

A  three-person  reporting  team  has 
been  formed  from  that  effort  to  continue 
coverage  of  multicultural  affairs  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  Britton  said. 

“We  are  going  to  find  programs  that 
are  working  and  write  about  them.  We 
are  going  to  find  programs  that  are  not 


“I  think  it  is  a  time  when  we  have  to 
break  journalistic  rules  and  lead.  No 
one  else  has  been  doing  anything." 
—  Dennis  Britton,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editor 


working  and  write  about  them,  too.  We 
are  going  to  write  about  the  heroes  and 
expose  the  grandstanders,”  he  said. 

“1  think  it  is  time  to  have  solution 
journalism,”  Britton  said. 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  editor  Fuller 
said  his  paper  is  not  ready  yet  to  throw 
out  the  traditional  limits  of  journalism, 
even  as  it  makes  a  special  effort  to  focus 
on  violence  against  children. 

“We’re  not  changing  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  role  of  the  newspaper  .  .  .  [or]  trying 
to  redefine  what  we  do,”  Fuller  said. 

Fuller  noted  that  the  newspaper  for  a 
very  long  time  has  contributed  to  social 
services  and  charities  through  its  phil¬ 
anthropic  arms,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Holiday  Fund  and  the  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Tribune  Foundation. 

“1  don’t  think  there  is  such  a  severe 
leadership  gap  that  nobody  but  the 
newspaper  can  do  anything  about  the 
situation.  1  haven’t  come  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion,”  he  added. 

“1  know  the  notion  that  a  newspaper 
should  become  engaged  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  a  way  beyond  the  printing  press  is 
an  intriguing  one  to  many  [journalists]. 
But  I  still  think  the  printing  press  is  what 
we  do  best,  and  it  is  still  powerful  if  it’s 
handled  right,”  Fuller  concluded. 

Nevertheless,  the  campaign  has  al¬ 
ready  challenged  —  and  changed  — 
some  of  the  rules  that  long  governed  re¬ 
porting  on  violence. 


Several  individual  lawyers,  and  one  entire  law 
firm  staff,  have  volunteered  to  create  a  Children 
First  legal  advocacy  group.  Shine  said. 
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“We  [journalists]  are  always  ‘pointing 
with  pride’  or  ‘viewing  with  alarm’  —  but 
we  don’t  get  involved.  I  must  tell  you  I 
am  as  excited  about  this  as  anything  I’ve 
ever  been  involved  with  in  33  years 
here.” 

—  Detroit  Free  Press  publisher 
Neil  Shine 


For  one  thing,  the  Tribune  is  now 
naming  gang  affiliations,  a  longtime 
taboo  for  all  Chicago  dailies. 

“We  were  always  fairly  reluctant  [to 
name  gangs],  being  told  that  it  glamor¬ 


ized  and  encouraged  gang  activity,” 
Fuller  said.  “Basically,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  [the  policy]  hadn’t  made 
any  difference.  Certainly  it  has  not 
dampened  down  gang  activity  in  the 
slightest.” 

One  striking  difference  in  coverage 
could  be  seen  in  a  recent  front-page  sto¬ 
ry  about  the  release  from  prison  of  a 
Vice  Lord  gang  leader. 

The  story  detailed  a  sickening  gang¬ 
land  tableau:  the  arrogant  “leader,”  the 
grinning  acolytes,  the  caravan  of  lim¬ 
ousines  ready  to  bring  the  criminal 
back  to  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

It  was  a  story  guaranteed  to  raise 
blood  pressures  throughout  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

“In  the  past,  we  never  would  have 
done  a  story  like  that.  We’re  going  to 
talk  about  what’s  really  happening,” 
Fuller  said. 

The  Tribune  decision  to  detail  the 
lives  of  all  children  who  die  violently  — 
not  just  those  who  die  in  gang  drive-by 
shootings,  but  in  the  more  common 
beatings  or  fatal  shakings  by  angry  par¬ 
ents  —  can  be  traced,  like  the  Sun- 
Times  campaign,  to  the  Dantrell  Davis 
shooting. 

Fuller  says  he  was  also  thinking  of 
a  girl  killed  a  little  earlier,  whose  fu¬ 
tile  death  was  captured  in  an  almost 


One  immediately  noticeable  change: 

Every  breaking  story  about  a  child’s 
violent  death  also  includes  information 
about  “what  should  have  been  done  to 
prevent  this  situation.” 

—  Jane  Daugherty,  Detroit  Free  Press 
associate  editor/Children  First. 

despairing  lead  paragraph. 

“The  lead  was  something  like,  ‘tomor¬ 
row  you  won’t  remember  her  name,’  ” 
Fuller  recalled.  “And  it  was  very  poignant. 
And  it  touched  me.  And  of  course  [the 
lead]  was  right.”  KCT 


Child’s  death  inspires  Chicago  Tribune  contest 


SEVENTY-ONE  YEARS  after  spon¬ 
soring  the  international  contest  to  de¬ 
sign  its  famed  Tribune  Tower,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  opening  another  ar¬ 
chitectural  contest  —  this  one  to  build 
safe,  livable  public  housing. 

The  competition  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Dantrell  Davis,  the 
7-year-old  boy  who  lived  his  short,  un¬ 
happy  life  in  the  Cabrini-Green  pro¬ 
ject  in  Chicago. 

Dantrell  was  shot  to  death  last  Oc¬ 
tober  by  a  sniper  who  fired  from  a 
Cabrini-Green  building  while  the  boy 
was  walking  to  school  with  his  mother. 

The  Tribune  said  the  public  housing 
design  contest  was  inspired  by  the 
killing  and  by  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority’s  proposal  to  transform 
Cabrini-Green  from  a  complex  of 
high-rise  buildings  housing  only  the 
poor  into  a  livable  mixed-income  de¬ 
velopment. 

“We  seek  to  focus  the  nation’s  atten¬ 


tion  on  a  problem  it  has  ignored  too 
long:  the  design  of  decent  and  humane 
public  housing,”  said  Tribune  editor  Jack 
Fuller. 

The  competition  —  open  to  anyone, 
professional  architect  or  not  —  asks 
contestants  to  redesign  housing  for  the 
6,935  low-income  Cabrini-Green  resi¬ 
dents.  Entries  will  be  judged  by  a  seven- 
member  jury  that  includes  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  chairman  Vincent 
Lane. 

Winners  will  be  announced  June  10 
—  the  146th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Tribune  and  the  71st  anniversary 
of  the  announcement  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  that  designed  the  Tribune  Tower. 

That  1922  competition  drew  263  en¬ 
tries  from  100  countries. 

The  winning  design,  by  New  York  ar¬ 
chitects  John  Mead  Howells  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Hood,  became  the  fabled  36-story 
Tribune  Tower  on  Michigan  Avenue,  a 
Gothic  cathedral-like  building  which 


was  recognized  as  an  immediate  Amer¬ 
ican  architectural  classic. 

“In  the  world  of  architecture,  the 
words  Chicago  Tribune  Competition  are 
synonymous  with  design  excellence. 
We  recognized  that  architecture  is  only 
part  of  the  problem,  but  we  believe 
better  design  can  lead  to  better  living 
conditions,”  Fuller  said. 

This  competition  will  have  few  stric¬ 
tures,  the  Tribune  said. 

Designers  may  retain  or  eliminate 
existing  buildings  or  propose  new  ones. 
However,  if  a  design  does  not  accom¬ 
modate  all  current  residents,  contes¬ 
tants  “will  be  required  to  explain  where 
the  residents  would  be  relocated,”  the 
Tribune  said. 

Contestants  must  register  for  the 
competition  by  March  22  by  sending  a 
letter  with  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  to  Tribune  Competi¬ 
tion,  Chicago  Tribune,  435  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  60611. 
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Limited  Access 

News  organizations  upset  with  limited  courtroom  media  seating, 
sealing  of  juror  questionnaires  at  Los  Angeles  beating  trial 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  in  the  new  trial  of 
four  Los  Angeles  policemen  charged  in 
the  beating  of  black  motorist  Rodney 
King  has  tightly  limited  media  coverage 
of  the  major  event. 

The  day  before  jury  selection  was 
scheduled  to  begin,  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  Davies  refused  to  allow  press  and 
public  access  to  a  55 -page  jurors’  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  be  filled  out  by  355  persons 
on  the  panel.  He  ruled  they  would  be 
sealed  forever. 

Attorneys  for  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  Capital  Cities-ABC 
had  argued  that  the  importance  of  the 
trial  to  the  community  calls  for  open¬ 
ness  in  all  aspects  of  jury  selection. 

But  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
denied  a  petition  by  the  Times  to  re¬ 
scind  Davies’  order,  with  one  conces¬ 
sion.  The  higher  court  said  the  complet¬ 
ed  questionnaires  may  be  released  after 
the  trial  at  Davies’  discretion  if  the  ju¬ 
rors  are  deemed  to  be  safe  from  “unrea¬ 
sonable  invasion  of  privacy,  risk  of  in¬ 
timidation,  duress  and  harassment.” 

This  was  small  comfort  to  Times  at¬ 
torney  Rex  S.  Heinke  and  the  other  me¬ 
dia  lawyers. 

“By  that  time  it  won’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,”  Heinke 
said. 

Davies  also  ruled  that  only  a  three- 
person  press  pool  —  to  be  chosen  by  lot 
each  day  —  would  be  allowed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  courtroom  for  verbal  question¬ 
ing  of  the  prospective  jurors. 

Previously,  the  judge  denied  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  television  feed  from  the 
courtroom  to  a  nearby  pressroom,  al¬ 
though  an  audio  feed  will  be  permitted. 
The  federal  courts  forbid  televised  cov¬ 
erage  of  trials. 

Because  of  the  courtroom’s  limited 
seating  capacity  for  the  media,  the  lack 
of  closed-circuit  television  is  especially 
galling  to  the  nearly  100  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  the  trial,  several  from  overseas. 

Judge  Davies  said  his  ruling  on  the 
questionnaires  was  based  on  the  jurors’ 
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AP  special  correspondent  Linda  Deutsch 
called  Judge  Davies’  decision  on  the 
questionrmires  “horrible.”  She  said  the 
press  has  not  asked  for  the  jurors’  names, 
only  for  questionnaire  responses.  “Now 
we  will  never  know  why  people  were 
taken  off  the  jury.  We  will  have  no  profile 
of  the  jurors  at  all.” 


fear  for  their  safety,  although  the  jury 
will  be  sequestered  so  tightly  that  the 
only  visitors  they  can  receive  are  family 
members,  and  then  only  in  public 
areas. 

At  their  hotel,  deputy  marshals  will 
clip  all  newspaper  stories  involving  the 
trial  and  will  stand  next  to  television  sets 
and  radios  to  flick  off  any  program  men¬ 
tioning  the  King  case. 

“We  don’t  want  this  case  tried  by  12 
people  who  secretly  or  openly  fear  for 
their  safety  in  the  future,”  he  stated. 

The  four  defendants  in  the  civil  rights 
trial,  Sgt.  Stacy  Koon  and  Officers  Lau¬ 
rence  Powell,  Theodore  Briseno  and 


Timothy  Wind,  were  acquitted  of  the 
beating  charges  in  state  court  last  year, 
setting  off  a  riot  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  city  is  still  shaken  by  it. 

Their  trial  in  the  semirural  communi¬ 
ty  of  Simi  Valley  in  Ventura  County  by  a 
nearly  all-white  jury  led  to  some  threats 
against  the  jurors.  There  is  fear  among 
many  Angelenos  that,  if  the  defendants 
are  found  not  guilty  in  this  trial,  another 
riot  will  erupt. 

When  one  defense  lawyer  asked  for  a 
delay  in  the  trial  until  “passions  cool”  in 
the  city.  Judge  Davies  speculated  that 
the  dread  of  more  violence  in  the  event 
of  acquittal  may  be  unfounded. 

“I  have  an  intuitive  feeling  of  opti¬ 
mism,”  he  said. 

However,  both  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  and  the  National  Guard 
have  engaged  in  readiness  training  in 
the  event  of  another  outbreak. 

AP  special  correspondent  Linda 
Deutsch,  a  veteran  court  reporter  who 
covered  the  Simi  Valley  trial,  called 
Davies’  decision  on  the  questionnaires 
“horrible.” 

She  said  the  press  has  not  asked  for 
the  jurors’  names,  only  for  questionnaire 
responses. 

“Now  we  will  never  know  why  people 
were  taken  off  the  jury,”  she  told  E&P. 
“We  will  have  no  profile  of  the  jurors  at 
all.” 

Davies  will  allow  reporters  to  see  only 
blank  questionnaires,  in  contrast  with 
the  Superior  Court  judge  in  Simi  Valley, 
who  permitted  access  to  the  filled-out 
forms  if  the  media  made  their  own 
copies  from  the  master  copy. 

The  press  crush  for  chairs  in  the  80- 
seat  courtroom  left  William  T.  Lica- 
tovich,  an  administrator  for  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service,  a  bit  stunned. 

Licatovich,  who  was  sent  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  process  press  seating, 
said  he  had  never  experienced  anything 
like  it  in  his  previous  liaison  work  with 
the  media. 

At  first,  he  allocated  only  32  seats 
for  reporters,  but  later  increased  it  to 
47  as  the  media  clamor  rose.  Even  so, 
some  major  news  organizations,  includ- 
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Papers  targeted  for  closure 
by  Thomson  are  still  a  mystery 


ing  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  USA  To- 
day,  Newsweek,  the  Washington  Post, 
Time  and  the  Orange  County  Register, 
will  have  to  share  a  seat  on  alternate 
days. 

Among  those  given  full-time  seats 
were  AP,  Reuters,  Copley  News  Service, 
City  News  Service,  CBS,  NBC,  UPI,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
five  sketch  artists,  and  American  Lawyer 
magazine. 

The  latter  selection  irked  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  Amy  Stevens,  who  re¬ 
marked,  “I  can’t  believe  a  lawyers’  maga¬ 
zine  takes  precedence  over  us,  USA  To¬ 
day  and  Time.” 

Observed  Licatovich,  “I  know  I 
didn’t  please  everyone,  but  I  had  to 
make  decisions,  and  there  are  only  so 
many  seats.”  ■ES'P 


by  Alan  Harman 
and  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THOMSON  CORE,  WHICH  through 
the  1980s  added  newspapers  at  a  rate  of 
about  two  a  month,  says  it  intends  to 
shed  an  undisclosed  number  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  papers. 

However,  after  taking  a  charge  of  $170 
million  against  fourth-quarter  1992 
earnings  Feb.  16,  the  Toronto-based 
chain  continues  to  decline  to  name  the 
newspapers  targeted  for  sale  or  closing. 

A  company  spokesman  said  Thomson 
is  not  naming  the  papers  because  a  few 
may  eventually  be  retained. 

Canadian  analysts  believe  one  U.S. 
daily  that  Thomson  plans  to  sell  is  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post.  The  Post,  with 
a  circulation  of  about  68,000,  is  one  of 
the  largest-circulation  dailies  the  com¬ 
pany  operates  in  the  country. 

All  Post  top  executives  were  traveling 
and  unreachable,  according  to  a  recep¬ 
tionist  in  the  executive  offices. 

Harvey  Enchin,  media  reporter  for  the 
Thomson-owned  Globe  and  Mail  of 
Toronto,  cited  unnamed  Thomson  sources 
in  reporting  that  as  many  as  two  dozen  pa¬ 
pers  could  be  closed. 

“Likely  candidates  for  sale  or  closing,” 
the  Globe  and  Mail  reported,  include,  in 
Canada:  the  13,000-circulation  evening 
Examiner  in  Barrie;  the  13,000-circula¬ 
tion  evening  Cambridge  Reporter;  the 
5,500-circulation  evening  Northern  DaU 
ly  News  of  Kirkland  Lake;  and  the 
10,000-circulation  evening  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel-Review  in  the  Woodstock-Ingersoll 
area. 

Examiner  publisher  Garnett  Cowsil 
dismissed  the  report  as  a  “perpetual 
rumor.” 

“They  [reporters  at  the  Globe  and 
Mail]  are  using  themselves  as  a  source 
now  —  that’s  how  ridiculous  it  gets 
nowadays,”  he  said. 

“The  comment  I  will  make  is  that 
anytime  something  like  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,”  Cowsil  continued,  “the  staff  is 
always  the  first  to  know.  I  haven’t  told 
them  anything  on  this  nor  do  I  plan  to. 
It’s  business  as  usual  here.” 

Similarly,  an  official  at  the  Northern 
Daily  News  said  the  paper  had  “defi¬ 
nitely  been  reassured”  that  it  would  not 
be  closed,  although  a  sale  is  always  a 
possibility. 


“We’re  definitely  not  in  line  of  being  a 
possible  closing,”  said  accountant  Bev 
Ruttan.  “We  have  never  lost  money  from 
Day  One  when  Lord  Thomson  started 
us  up.” 

The  publishers  of  the  Cambridge  Re¬ 
porter  and  Daily  Sentinel-Review  were 
both  reported  to  be  unreachable. 

A  Canadian  Press  report,  quoting  an 
unnamed  Thomson  source,  stated  that 
the  company  had  set  up  what  it  called 
the  “Toronto  division,”  made  up  of  about 
10  Canadian  newspapers  that  had  signif¬ 
icant  problems. 

The  source  said  the  Ontario  papers, 
in  addition  to  the  Sentinel-Review  and 
Cambridge  Reporter,  included  the  Pem¬ 
broke  Observer,  the  Simcoe  Reformer, 
the  St.  Thomas  TimeS'Journal  and  the 
Oshawa  Times,  all  dailies;  the  daily 
Brandon  Sun  in  Manitoba;  the  daily 
Prince  Albert  Herald;  and  the  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  and  Swift  Current  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  source  said  Thomson  planned  to 
evaluate  the  papers  and  determine  if 
they  could  meet  a  corporate  objective  of 
24%  profit. 

Another  announcement  said  Thom¬ 
son  had  sold  a  group  of  money-losing 
British  business  magazines  for  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $37.5  million. 

Thomson  spokesman  Alan  Lewis,  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Canadian  Press,  said  about 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  write-off  reflected 
shedding  assets  in  North  America,  mostly 
in  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
third  would  come  from  the  chain’s  British 
properties,  Lewis  said. 

Thomson  owns  about  120  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  nearly 
40  Canadian  dailies. 

In  a  statement,  Thomson  president 
Michael  Brown  said  the  charge  also  re¬ 
flects  a  recession-lowered  value  of  intan¬ 
gible  assets  like  circulation  and  good  will. 

“The  recessions  in  North  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  adversely 
affected  our  activities  over  the  past  three 
years,  particularly  our  newspaper  busi¬ 
nesses,”  Brown  said. 

Thomson  reported  earnings  of  $232 
million  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1992, 
an  increase  over  reported  earnings  of 
$209  million  for  the  same  period  in 
1991,  but  still  down  from  the  $302  mil¬ 
lion  reported  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1990.  BEOT 


Postal  delivery 
service  could 
affect  newspapers 

THE  U.S.  POSTAL  Service  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  new  service  that  would  guaran¬ 
tee  Saturday  delivery  for  third-class 
mailers. 

Although  the  move  could  be  a  com¬ 
petitive  challenge  to  newspapers  that 
carry  Saturday  or  Sunday  inserts,  for  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  mail-delivered  it  could  be  a 
beneficial  service. 

The  question  remains,  also,  whether 
the  new  service  would  actually  drive  up 
third-class  rates,  or  even  be  passed  on  to 
other  rate  categories. 

Depending  on  newspapers’  competi¬ 
tive  response,  this  service  could  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Brinkmann,  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  vice  presi¬ 
dent/state,  postal  and  regulatory  affairs. 

Brinkmann  said  the  Postal  Service 
may  be  running  a  test  in  yet-unnamed 
markets  later  this  year,  but  he  pointed 
out  such  a  test  would  have  to  be  rather 
small  to  avoid  legal  questions  over 
whether  it  becomes  a  new  service  simply 
by  the  scope  and  duration  of  the  test. 

Suburban  papers  could  be  hit  harder 
than  the  mail-delivered  weeklies,  noted 
National  Newspaper  Association  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Tbnda  Rush. 

Rush  noted  that  the  move  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  what  it  portends  for  the  future, 
how  the  Postal  Service  is  responding  to 
its  direct  mail  customers,  and  what  will 
happen  as  it  re-examines  how  the  mail 
classification  system  is  priced. 

—  Debra  Gersh 
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Extended  Life 

Bankruptcy  court  OKs  transfer  of  N.Y.  Post  ownership 
to  Steven  Hoffenberg;  another  businessman  invests  $3  million 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THE  IMPERILED  NEW  York  Post  has 
found  a  rich  uncle  and  won  court  ap¬ 
proval  for  a  new  owner. 

The  developments  improve  short¬ 
term  prospects  for  the  long-struggling 
tabloid,  whose  lack  of  advertising  sup¬ 
port  has  kept  it  in  the  red  for  more  than 
a  decade,  despite  circulation  now  over 
400,000. 

The  expected  transfer  of  ownership 
from  bankrupt  real  estate  developer  Pe¬ 
ter  Kalikow  to  legally  embattled  busi¬ 
nessman  Steven  Hoffenberg  was  ap¬ 
proved  Feb.  19  by  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Burton  Lifland,  who  described  Hoffen¬ 
berg  as  “the  only  game  in  town.” 

But  Hoffenberg,  who  has  put  up  $6 
million  to  replace  a  credit  line  and  has 
taken  control  of  the  paper,  was  seeking 
other  investors  to  keep  the  Post  alive 
since  he  has  been  restricted  in  using 
funds  from  his  Towers  Financial  Corp. 
debt-collection  company. 

Kalikow’s  creditors  approved  the 
transaction  because,  although  Hoffen¬ 
berg  provides  relatively  little  cash,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Post’s  liabilities. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  won  a  federal  court  order  limiting 
Towers’  finances  pending  the  SEC’s  civil 
court  case  accusing  Hoffenberg  and  two 
other  executives  with  massive  fraud,  ille¬ 
gal  sales  of  securities  and  inflating  finan¬ 
cial  figures.  The  SEC  took  no  stand  on 
the  transfer  of  the  Post  but  has  opposed 
its  using  Towers’  money. 

On  Feb.  21,  two  days  after  Kalikow’s 
bankruptcy  hearing,  wealthy  New  York 
businessman  and  political  hopeful  Abe 
Hirschfeld  came  to  the  rescue.  Hirsch- 
feld  invested  $3  million  to  meet  the 
Post’s  cash  needs  and  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  paper,  according  to  a  joint 
statement. 

Hoffenberg  has  said  Hirschfeld,  who 
will  be  the  only  other  investor  in  the 
Post,  could  invest  more,  and  his  owner¬ 
ship  could  range  to  50%,  though  details 
of  the  association  had  not  been  finalized. 

“With  Abe  and  myself  on  the  business 
side,”  Hoffenberg  said,  “editor  in  chief 
Pete  Hamill  now  has  the  financial  am¬ 


munition  to  hire  the  reporters  and  do 
whatever  he  needs  to  take  out  the  News, 
Newsday  and  the  Times.  Look  out.  New 
York.” 

With  cash  from  Towers  limited,  Hof¬ 
fenberg  had  been  asking  friends  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  Post  would  make  good  on 
$3.5  million  in  withholding  taxes  de¬ 
ducted  from  employees’  paychecks  but 
never  paid  to  the  federal  government. 

Hirschfeld,  73,  who  Hoffenberg  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  friend,  made  a  fortune  from 
parking  lots  and  health  clubs.  He  has  run 
unsuccessfully  for  U.S.  Senate,  City 
Council  president  and  mayor.  He  spent 
$3  million  in  1986  to  run  for  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York  state  but  was 
dropped  from  the  ballot  after  a  challenge 
of  petition  signatures. 

Hirschfeld  has  said  he  would  not  use 
the  Post  as  a  vehicle  for  his  political  am¬ 
bitions,  and  Hoffenberg  has  said  the  new 
chairman  would  not  have  a  newsroom 
role. 

Lawyers  were  planning  to  transfer 
ownership  of  the  Post  from  Kalikow  to 
Hoffenberg  the  last  week  of  February,  if 
U.S.  District  Judge  Whitman  Knapp,  who 
limited  Towers  finances,  allows  Hoffen¬ 
berg  to  guarantee  the  Post’s  obligations. 

However,  the  door  was  slightly  ajar  to 
new  bidders,  since  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Lifland  threw  out  a  $2  million  breakup 
fee  designed  to  compensate  Hoffenberg 
for  expenses  if  the  deal  falls  through. 

The  Post’s  unions,  except  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  supported  Hoffenberg’s  bid.  As 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  president 
George  McDonald  said  of  Hoffenberg, 
“He  lowered  the  lifeboats  and  we  got  in.” 

A  lawyer  representing  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  opposed  the  trans¬ 
action  on  the  grounds  that  funds  Towers 
owes  bondholders  could  be  diverted  to 
the  Post. 

In  the  end,  Hoffenberg’s  was  selected 
as  “the  only  viable  offer”  after  a  last- 
minute  offer  was  rejected  during  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  hearing.  Lester  Euell,  who  said  he 
represented  Texas  company  W.T.W.  Oil, 
pledged  to  match  or  better  Hoffenberg’s 
offer.  After  a  15-minute  break  during 
which  he  detailed  the  proposal  privately, 
Kalikow’s  attorney  found  no  substance  to 


it  and  Lifland  dismissed  it  as  “without 
substance.” 

Euell  said  he  had  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  bid  in  1991  for  the  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
Daily  Journal  before  it  closed. 

Kalikow  said  divesting  the  Post  will  be 
“a  relief”  but  “I  don’t  regret  it  for  a 
minute  ....  It’s  a  responsibility  1  carried 
for  a  while.  I’ll  miss  it.  Somebody  else 
has  to  carry  it  now.”  BECT 

Verbal  brawl 

REPORTERS  AND  OBSERVERS  in 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  New  York  had 
ringside  seats  to  a  verbal  brawl  between 
incoming  New  York  Post  owner  Steven 
Hoffenberg  and  New  York  Times  busi¬ 
ness  writer  Diana  B.  Henriques. 

During  a  recess  in  a  Feb.  19  hearing 
on  the  transfer  of  the  Post  to  Hoffen¬ 
berg,  he  accused  Henriques  of  conspir¬ 
ing  with  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  employees  to  undermine 
the  Post  and  demanded  that  Henriques 
disclose  the  source  of  a  story  about 
him. 

“You  are  slanted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,” 
said  Hoffenberg,  sporting  a  pink  New 
York  City  press  card  dangling  from  a 
neck  chain.  “You  hatcheted  me  deliber¬ 
ately  and  maliciously.” 

Henriques  dismissed  Hoffenberg’s  ac¬ 
cusations  and  finally  walked  away  so 
that  the  reporters  could  continue  their 
questions. 

Hoffenberg — who  faces  SEC  charges 
of  fraudulently  selling  over  $200  million 
in  securities  and  inflating  financial  state¬ 
ments — also  accused  the  SEC  of  “lying 
about  me  for  five  years.” 

The  squabble  came  after  Henriques 
repeatedly  asked  who  owned  a  company 
that  was  to  be  used  as  collateral  to  guar¬ 
antee  Post  obligations.  Hoffenberg  said 
he  would  disclose  the  owner  at  a  press 
conference  on  Monday,  but  it  never 
took  place. 

A  source  at  the  Times  said  Hoffen¬ 
berg  has  repeatedly  called  to  complain 
about  the  paper’s  coverage. 

— George  Garneau 
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Phone  Companies 
Tout  ‘900’  Numbers 

But  revenue  from  pay-per-call  numbers  fell  in  1992  over  1991 
and  some  newspapers  say  they  are  not  popular  with  customers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

PAY'PER'CALL  900  numbers  will  not 
only  equal  the  popularity  of  the  much 
older  800  calls,  but  their  usage  will  in¬ 
crease  at  a  much  swifter  pace,  an  AT&T 
executive  told  a  recent  Las  Vegas  audio- 
tex  conference. 

Noting  that  800  numbers,  which  be¬ 
gan  25  years  ago,  now  account  for  40% 
of  all  calls  on  AT&T’s  network,  Carol 
Knauff,  director  of  the  company’s  in¬ 
bound  applications,  said  many  firms  are 
realizing  that  900  service  “offers  unique 
opportunities  to  build  a  relationship 
with  a  consumer  audience.” 

“The  ability  to  give  people  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  it,  at  a  price  they 
can  afford,  is  the  keystone  of  successful 
marketing,”  she  continued.  “Companies 
on  the  forefront  are  using  900  to  im¬ 
prove  customer  relationships  and  they 
are  finding  other  creative  ways  to  use 
pay-per-call  solutions.” 

Among  the  companies  are  several  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
ran  a  holiday  promotion  via  800  that  of¬ 
fered  to  fax  maps  to  the  best-lighted 
Christmas  displays,  Knauff  exclaimed, 
“Ten  thousand  fax  pages  later,  they  were 
wishing  they  had  used  900.” 

However,  InfoText  magazine,  which 
sponsored  the  recent  InfoText  93  con¬ 
vention  at  which  Knauff  spoke,  reported 
in  its  January  issue  that  revenue  for  900 
services  dropped  40%  in  1992,  from 
$975  million  in  1991  to  $550  million  last 
year.  But  the  article’s  author  James  Ivers 
reported  that,  of  the  four  900  provid¬ 
ers,  AT&T  emerged  in  1992  with  the 
“fewest  bangs  and  cuts,”  dropping  from 
$360  million  in  retail  billings  to  $330 
million. 

Knauff  acknowledged  there  have  been 
problems  in  the  acceptance  of  900  ser¬ 
vice,  partly  because  of  confusion  with 
800  numbers  and  a  credibility  gap. 

These  have  been  corrected,  she  con¬ 
tended. 


“Standards  were  adopted,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  The  guiding  principle  was  sim¬ 
ple:  “Respect  the  caller’s  right  to  know 
what  the  call  would  cost  and  what  value 
they  would  get  for  their  money.” 

AT&T  guidelines  and  FCC  rulings 
embodied  the  principles  of  “truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Knauff  said. 

Also,  in  a  1992  survey,  70%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  no  longer  confused  800  with 
900  numbers,  which  they  knew  cost 
money,  she  said. 

Still,  she  conceded,  there  are  linger¬ 
ing  problems  with  uncollectibles  and 
other  billing  snags.  One  AT&T  solution 
is  to  get  a  profile  of  the  caller,  determine 
his  credit  standing,  and  block  abusive 
callers  from  using  the  number,  Knauff 
disclosed. 


Knauff  was  equally  candid  about  900 
calls  as  a  current  profit  center. 

“Right  now,  many  of  us  aren’t  making 
much  money  in  this  business,”  she  ob¬ 
served.  “The  risk  and  the  margins  cause 
us  all  to  ask  ourselves  daily.  Is  it  worth 
itr’ 

At  AT&T,  Knauff  said,  the  answer  is  a 
“resounding  yes,  because  we  understand 
the  power  of  800,  its  perilous  early  histo¬ 
ry,  and  we  have  the  courage  to  live  it 
again  with  900.” 

She  asserted  that  pay-calls  enable  a 
business  to  find  different  markets,  ex¬ 
tend  product  lines  in  new  directions, 
launch  enterprises,  and  stretch  the  life 
of  mature  products  by  attracting  new 
users. 

In  addition,  Knauff  said,  900  service 


gives  companies  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  callers.  She  maintained  that 
the  millions  of  people  who  now  consider 
the  telephone  their  first-choice  way  to 
buy  goods  will  welcome  the  900  number 
as  a  “storefront  for  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  just  as  they  did  the  800  number  for 
goods  and  services.” 

Another  speaker,  Rachel  Gonter  of 
Voice  Information  Services  (VIS),  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Cox  Enterprises,  said  her  firm 
has  learned  that  900  and  976  do  not 
work  for  information  services  or  newspa¬ 
per  support  in  the  local  market. 

Instead,  she  said,  Cox  newspapers  are 
experimenting  with  a  three-digit  num¬ 
ber,  N 11,  a  nominal  fee  per  call  with  the 
idea  of  retaining  and/or  building  a  caller 
base.  The  idea  is  being  tried  at  the  Cox- 


owned  Palm  Beach  Post  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  for  such  services  as  news 
headlines,  sports,  stock  updates  and  ads. 

Gonter  said  Cox’s  flagship  papers,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  have 
installed  a  Classified  Answering  Ma¬ 
chine  that  provides,  for  a  fee,  a  voice 
mailbox  to  any  classified  advertiser  and 
makes  sure  that  he  never  misses  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad. 

The  advertiser,  whose  home  or  office 
number  is  not  revealed,  can  access  the 
mailbox  at  any  time  and  respond  only  to 
the  messages  that  look  promising, 
Gonter  said.  She  said  the  machine  aver¬ 
ages  450  to  500  ads  a  month  and  re¬ 
ceives  about  12,800  calls.  The  Atlanta 

(See  Phone  on  page  3 1 ) 
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Rachel  Gonter  of  Voice  Information 
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not  work  for  information  services  or  newspaper 
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Weekly  Editor 

James  Manser 
The  Coast  Star 
Manasquan,  N  J. 


by  Arthur  Z.  Kamin 

THE  COAST  STAR  of  Manasquan,  N.J., 
carries  opinion  pages  —  but  don’t  look  for 
any  locally  written  or  even  canned  edito¬ 
rials  or  home-grown  columns  with  a 
strong  viewpoint.  You  won’t  find  them 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

The  standard-sized  newspaper,  with 
its  stated  net  paid  circulation  of  6,500,  is 
not  looking  to  make  waves  or  create  a 
sea  of  controversy,  even  though  it  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  Atlantic  Ocean,  family-ori¬ 
ented,  one-mile-long,  beachfront  com¬ 
munity  that  attracts  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  during  the  summer 
months. 

However,  the  Coast  Star  —  which 
traces  its  origins  to  1877  —  will  not  shy 
away  from  straight  reporting  of  local  is¬ 
sues  in  the  seven  towns  it  covers  with 
great  thoroughness.  There  will  be  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  and  an  abundance  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  on  a  variety  of  matters 
affecting  the  area,  the  bulk  of  them  cen¬ 
tered  on  growth  and  development  and 
the  environment. 

The  news  will  be  all  there  in  the 
Coast  Star,  all  sides  duly  represented 
with  a  sincere,  often  successful,  attempt 
at  objectivity  and  fairness. 

However,  forget  about  editorials  and 
opinion  columns  and  analysis  pieces. 
The  Coast  Star  rarely  will  tell  its  readers, 
in  print,  what  it  is  thinking  or  advocat¬ 
ing.  Instead,  it  will  let  the  readers  make 
up  their  own  minds. 

“We’re  not  the  New  York  Post  and 
we’re  not  crusaders,”  says  James  M. 
Manser,  the  39-year-old  publisher  who 
recently  added  the  title  of  editor  after 
his  top  news  executive  quit  to  join  an 
opposition  newspaper.  “We  try  to  inform 
and  to  educate,  not  necessarily  to  pro- 


( Kamin  is  former  president  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  Register, 
Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association.) 


“We’re  not  the  New  York  Post  and  we’re 
not  crusaders.  We  try  to  inform  and  to 
educate,  not  necessarily  to  provoke. 
That’s  the  way  it  is  in  Manasquan 
and  at  the  Coast  Star.” 

—  James  M.  Manser,  editor  and 
publisher 


voke.  That’s  the  way  it  is  in  Manasquan 
and  at  the  Coast  Star.” 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  he  ap¬ 
proaches  newsroom  decisions  “from  a 
publisher’s  view  and  not  an  editor’s  view,” 
further  proof  that  he  came  up  in  the 
business  and  advertising  sides.  He  wants 
to  make  money  and  keep  the  paper  pros¬ 
pering.  This  is  his  way  of  doing  it  —  a 
tough  compromise  in  the  nasty  world  of 
small  newspaper  economics  in  1993. 

Governmental  leaders  and  politicians 
have  nothing  but  good  things  to  say 
about  the  Coast  Star.  They  like  its  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  aim  any  discontent  they 
may  have  at  the  many  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  that  appear,  letters  that  often  speak 
out  with  great  vigor  and  determination 
on  issues  and  personalities. 


“You’ll  never  hear  me  say  anything 
negative,  except  for  one  thing,  about  Jim 
Manser  or  the  Coast  Star,”  says  Borough 
Council  President  Glenn  C.  Leach,  a 
college  professor  who  has  served  on  the 
Manasquan  governing  body  for  six  years. 
“Here  is  the  exception:  I  don’t  like  those 
letters  to  the  editor.  They  get  too  per¬ 
sonal.  I  shudder  when  1  pick  up  the  pa¬ 
per  on  Thursday  and  turn  to  the  letters 
page.  Other  people  also  are  upset  with 
those  letters.” 

Mayor  John  L.  Winterstella,  the  lone 
Democrat  on  the  governing  body, 
agrees,  and  notes  this  has  been  a  partic¬ 
ularly  bad  time  for  Leach  who,  he  says, 
has  been  the  target  of  an  organized  at¬ 
tack. 

The  mayor,  a  magazine  advertising 
sales  executive,  likes  the  give-and-take  of 
the  letters  and  looks  forward  to  the 
Coast  Star  coming  out  weekly. 

That  appears  to  be  all  a  part  of  the 
Manser  philosophy  and  strategy.  He 
knows  he  has  a  hot  readership  item  in 
letters,  and  often  runs  from  six  to  10  a 
week,  in  a  variety  of  lengths.  They  are 
set  two  columns  in  width  and  take  the 
prominent  spot  to  the  left  on  the  opin¬ 
ion  page.  The  letters  have  become  the 
major  forum  for  discussion  in  the  Coast 
Star’s  circulation  area. 

“If  people  have  something  to  say,  they 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor,”  Manser 
asserts. 

By  not  taking  sides,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anyone  who  gets  really  angry  at 
Manser  or  his  newspaper.  His  middle-of- 
the-road  approach  to  the  news  builds 
circulation  and  saves  him  a  great  deal  of 
aggravation,  Manser  admits. 

The  rest  of  the  opinion  pages  usually 
consists  of  a  Tampa  Tribune  cartoon 
about  a  national  issue;  Recapping  the 
Record,  a  look  back  into  history  from 
the  Coast  Star  files;  a  column  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
servation  Foundation;  and  another 
by  the  county  agricultural  agent. 

There  was  even  a  recent  column  by 
New  Jersey’s  Gov.  Jim  Florio,  telling 
about  a  National  Governors’  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Princeton  and  the  benefits 
he  claims  it  brought  to  the  state.  It  was 
so  bland  even  a  staunch  Republican 
would  have  trouble  finding  fault  with  it. 

Manser  bought  the  Coast  Star  three 
years  ago  and  immediately  began  mak¬ 
ing  changes  to  strengthen  the  product. 
Circulation  has  climbed  in  that  time 
from  just  under  5,000.  Gross  revenue 
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now  exceeds  $550,000  a  year.  Manser 
will  not  give  an  exact  figure,  but  he  says 
the  increases  have  been  steady  since  he 
took  over,  and  the  recession,  the  poor 
state  of  the  economy  and  New  Jersey’s 
9.4%  unemployment  rate  have  not  hurt 
him  significantly. 

Matter  of  fact,  Manser  says  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  finding  his  $3.50-a-column- 
inch  rate  more  and  more  attractive. 

“It  is  affordable  for  them  and  they  get 
excellent  results,”  Manser  adds.  The  rate 
has  been  the  same  for  the  last  three 
years  and  Manser  has  no  immediate 
plans  for  an  increase,  “but  you  never 
know,”  he  is  quick  to  say. 

The  single-copy  price  of  the  Coast 
Star  is  350,  also  with  no  immediate  in¬ 
crease  contemplated.  He  averages  30 
pages  a  week  with  60%  advertising. 
There  are  three  to  four  pages  a  week  of 
solid  classified  advertising. 

There  are  13  employees;  seven  of 
them,  including  Manser,  are  full  time. 
Manser  spends  Monday  and  Tuesday  out 
in  the  field  or  at  the  telephone,  hard- 
selling  ads.  Tuesday  night  and  all  day 
Wednesday  he  puts  on  the  eyeshade  and 
writes  stories  and  edits  copy.  He  person¬ 
ally  goes  over  the  letters  to  the  editor. 
He  works  about  60  hours  a  week,  usually 


in  seven  days,  but  always  finds  the  time 
to  get  out  on  the  golf  course.  Vacations 
are  a  rarity. 

In  Manasquan,  Manser  is  considered 
a  success  story,  a  hometown  product 
who  made  good.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  local  high  school,  and  also  from 
what  is  now  James  Madison  University 
in  Virginia  in  1975.  He  believes  in  com¬ 
munity  activities,  serves  on  area  cham¬ 


says  he  has  no  partners,  is  not  looking 
for  any,  and  likes  the  independence,  the 
constant  decision  making  and  the  risk¬ 
taking  associated  with  the  newspaper 
business. 

Manser’s  wife  is  a  special  education 
teacher  in  Belmar.  They  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  D  and  9.  The  hope  is  they  will  take 
a  liking  to  the  business,  especially  the 
Coast  Star. 


He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  he  approaches 
newsroom  decisions  “from  a  publisher’s  view  and 
not  an  editor’s  view,”  further  proof  that  he  came 
up  in  the  business  and  advertising  sides. 


ber  of  commerce  boards  and  a  high 
school  business-advisory  council.  He  is  a 
sought-after  speaker  before  service  orga¬ 
nizations  and  business  groups. 

The  Coast  Star  operates  out  of  2,500 
square  feet  of  space  at  13  Broad  St., 
where  it  has  been  since  1909.  It  is  a  one- 
story  building  with  a  retail  tenant. 
Manser  pays  rent  to  the  newspaper’s  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  has  an  option  to  buy.  He 


Manser  is  as  well  known  in  towns  such 
as  Brielle,  Sea  Girt,  Spring  Lake,  Spring 
Lake  Heights,  South  Belmar  and  Belmar 
as  he  is  in  Manasquan,  all  coastal  com¬ 
munities  with  common  interests.  Man¬ 
asquan  has  a  population  of  about  6,000 
that  usually  triples  in  the  summer. 

The  Coast  Star’s  entire  circulation  area 


(See  Weekly  on  page  27) 


FREE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  MATERIALS 

\\  lial  did  a  million  homeow  ners  ha\e 
in  common  diirini:  the  w  inieis  of 
1987-  91'.’  They  all  suffered  from  die 
mess  and  nuisance  ol  fro/en.  broken 
pipes.  The  good  new  s'.’  You  can  help 
your  readers  axoid  this  mess. 

Non-eommereial  consumer 
information  sifessing  w  hat  people  can 
do  to  pre\ent  fro/en  pipes  is  a\ailable 
FRKE  Just  mail  us  the  form  belovw 
Or.  if  you  need  iufojination  about  any 
other  insurance-related  subject.  gi\e 
us  a  call.  We  would  be  glad  to  help. 


Help  Your  Readers  Prevent 
A  Frozen  Pipe  Mess 


>  Please  send  me  the  foUowing  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information: 

j _ Press  release/general  information 

j _ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these 

I  to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We’Il  send  you 
I  quantities,  or  you  may  ask  readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

I  Quantity  needed: _ 

I _ Public  service  advertisements 

I  Name _ Newspaper _ 

I  Address _ _ _ 

j  City _ State _ ZIP _ 

I  Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

I  State  Farm  Insurance 

[  One  State  Farm  Plaza  For  Information  Call: 

;  Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001  (309)766-2063 

I  State  Farni  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 
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In  Brief 


Hollinger  sells  Trinity  stake 

CANADA-BASED  HOLLINGER  Inc.’s  London  Telegraph  has 
sold  its  13%  stake  in  the  British  newspaper  company  Trinity 
International  Holdings  PLC  for  about  $38  million  in  cash. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  8.78  million  Trinity  shares  to 
U.K.  institutional  investors  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  22.6% 
stake  that  Hollinger  has  pledged  to  buy  in  Canada’s  largest 
newspaper  company,  Southam  Inc. 

Trinity  publishes  the  Liverpool  Post  and  Echo  and  a  group  of 
Canadian  papers. 

Hollinger  acquired  the  Trinity  shares  in  1990,  with  takeover 
a  possibility,  but  sold  them  for  a  pretax  profit  of  about  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  at  recent  rates. 

Hollinger  owns  68%  of  the  Telegraph.  The  two  companies 
plan  to  share  the  investment  in  Southam,  the  final  transaction 
of  which  faces  approval  by  Southam’s  board  in  March. 

Value-rated  goods 

A  SURVEY  SAYS  consumers  get  the  most  value  (in  descend¬ 
ing  order)  from  poultry,  videotape  rentals,  produce,  television 
sets  and  meat,  and  the  least  value  (in  ascending  order)  from 
pay-per-view  television,  hospitals,  credit  card  fees,  lawyers  and 
admission  to  sports  events. 

The  survey,  by  National  Family  Opinion  Inc.  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  was  done  for  the  Conference  Board,  a  not-for-profit 
business  group.  It  gave  6,500  homes  the  chance  to  rate  50 
products  and  services  as  good,  fair  or  poor. 

Among  other  media  according  to  Across  the  Board  maga¬ 
zine:  telephone  service  rated  eighth,  compact  discs  21st, 
movies  at  the  theater  38th,  cable  television  service  39th. 
Newspapers  were  not  rated. 

Magazine  ads  up 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  rose  4.55%  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  from  a  year  earlier,  as  ad  revenue  jumped  11.99%,  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  Publishers  Information  Bureau  said. 

James  R.  Guthrie,  vice  president  of  the  trade  group  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  of  America,  attributed  the  growth  to  compar¬ 
isons  with  a  weak  January  1992,  when  the  number  of  ad  pages 
dropped  3.59%  and  revenue  dipped  2.58%.  But  he  said  that 
January  1993  gains  spanned  a  broad  array  of  national  ad  cate¬ 
gories,  led  by  over-the-counter  drugs  and  home  electronics. 

Pulitzer  buying  two  tv  stations 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING  CO.  has  agreed  to  buy  two  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  one  each  in  Florida  and  Iowa,  from  H  &  C  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  of  Houston  for  $165  million. 

The  asset  sale  includes  accounts  receivable  of  WESH,  an 
NBC  affiliate  in  the  nation’s  23rd  largest  market  around  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  and  KCCI,  a  CBS  affiliate  in  the  nation’s  70th 
largest  market  of  Des  Moines.  It  will  bring  Pulitzer’s  stable  of 
network-affiliated  tv  stations  to  nine,  with  Daytona  Beach  the 
largest. 

The  acquisition  “will  significantly  enhance  our  broadcasting 
operations  and  underscores  our  belief  that  commercial  broad¬ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

( Weekly  ClosingQuotes) 

Stock  2/23/93  2/16/93 

2/25/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.375 

12.00 

10.00 

A.H.BeloCorp.  (NY) 

39.875 

39.875 

37.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

488.00  490.125 

438.875 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.125 

23.00 

22.00 

DowJones&Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.75 

29.875 

32.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.50 

51.50 

46.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

60.375 

62.00 

57.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.25 

29.375 

27.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.00 

21.75 

20.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.375 

20.25 

21.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

33.25 

33.00 

27.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.75 

28.625 

28.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC 

18.50 

18.75 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

36.50 

36.50 

25.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

27.00 

27.75 

25.25 

Times  MirrorCo.  (NY) 

32.625 

32.25 

36.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.625 

50.875 

45.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

237.50 

233.50 

235.25 

*3forl  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  ( Weekly  Closing  Quotes ) 

Stock 

2/23/93 

2/16/93 

2/25/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

11.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.125 

10.25 

13.375 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

18.25 

18.25 

13.25 

Reuters  (c) 

57.25 

57.125 

61.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.00 

15.00 

19.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.125 

16.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.75 

13.50 

16.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.00 

21.75 

24.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.97 

3.88 

3.975 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

41.25 

40.625 

25.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  St  Company  Inc. 

cast  television  will  continue  to  be  a  very  good  business,”  chair¬ 
man  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  and  president  and  CEO  Michael 
Pulitzer  said  in  a  joint  statement. 

A  letter  of  intent  was  announced  Feb.  18.  The  deal  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  signing  of  a  final  purchase  agreement  and  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communication  Commission. 

Southam  selling  unit 

IN  A  CONTINUING  divestiture  of  non-core  operations, 
Southam  Inc.  has  agreed  to  sell  its  Ainsworth  Group  commer¬ 
cial  printer  to  the  Allprint  Co.  Allprint  and  Ainswoth  are 
sheetfed  printers  based  in  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
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Book  Reviews 


by  Hiley  Ward 


Media  Education  and  the  Liberai 
Arts:  A  Biueprint  for  the  Now 
Profossionaiism.  Robert  O.  Blari' 
chard,  William  G.  Christ.  (Lawrence 
Erlbaum,  365  Broadway,  Hillsdale,  N.J. 
07642)  187  pages,  $39.95. 

The  debate  never  goes  away.  Should 
students  in  media  programs  be  trained 
departmentally  and  narrowly  for  specific 
kinds  of  work  in  the  media  or  should  the 
training  be  more  general  and  not  target¬ 
ed  professionally? 

The  dilemma  is  compounded  by  many 
factors.  Media  entrepreneurs  want  an 
emphasis  on  liberal  arts  and  a  good 
overall  grounding  for  their  new  staffers, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  appreciate  a 
grounding  in  skills. 

Affecting  the  debate  also  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  polarization  concerning  whom 
the  schools  recruit  to  teach;  the  new 
Ph.D.s,  generally  without  more  than  a 
year  or  so  of  experience  but  dedicated  to 
writing  for  journals,  or  the  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  without  the  formal  Ph.D.  union 
card? 

The  journalism  educator  and  the 
practitioner  can  share  a  concern  about 
the  turbulence  going  on  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  concerning  the  impact  of  a  liber¬ 
al  arts  education.  Are  students  getting 
pieces  of  content  in  separate  courses  or 
are  they  getting  an  integrative  experi¬ 
ence  that  brings  education  together  for  a 
meaningful  life? 

While  some  agree  that  fragmentation 
in  liberal  arts  is  counterproductive,  there 
are  those  who  wonder  what  a  student 
has  gained  in  a  generalized,  integrated 
interdisciplinary  approach.  Are  there 
still  values  in  hard-nose  curricula  that 
deal  narrowly  but  in  concentration  on 
subjects?  Can  narrow-content  courses  be 
tied  together  at  special  points  by  exit  dis¬ 
cussion  courses  and  comprehensive 
exams? 

Probably  you  can  get  as  many  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject  of  media  curricula  as 
there  are  media  professors. 

A  strength  of  this  book  is  that  the  au¬ 
thors,  who  teach  at  Trinity  University, 
San  Antonio,  have  surveyed  far  and 
wide  the  scope  of  media  professors,  and 
indeed  many  variations  of  approaches 
are  offered  here. 

The  options  range  from  regarding  the 
media  unit  in  the  university  as  a  trade 
school  or  vocational  program  to  the  “hy¬ 
brid”  programs — “programs  that  try  to 
explicitly  offer  both  the  practitioner  and 


studies  perspectives  within  their  major 
and  those  that  try  to  integrate  both  per¬ 
spectives.” 

Then  there  is  “the  hybrid  program: 
integration.”  This  approach,  practiced 
at  Trinity  University,  has  “no  tracks  or 
sequences.  Students  who  major  in  com¬ 
munication  take  core  courses  and  select 
from  a  variety  of  courses  in  three  func¬ 
tional  areas:  media  studies,  media 
message  making  (production/writing), 
and  media  management  (including  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations).  These 
courses  bring  to  bear  on  media  issues 
both  industrial  and  critical  perspectives. 
A  student’s  program  is  built  around  his 
or  her  needs  and  the  strengths  of  the  | 
university.” 

The  authors  are  talking  up  what  they 
call  “the  new  professionalism.”  To  some 
this  might  seem  a  misnomer  and  be  con¬ 
fusing,  as  “professionalism”  is  often  seen 
as  vocational  and  work-related.  The 
term  “professionalism”  also  in  its  normal 
usage  rankles  the  spines  of  many  acade¬ 
mics.  To  rebaptize  the  term  may  muddy 
the  debate. 

The  authors  explain  the  term:  “The 
New  Professionalism  seeks  an  approach 
that  looks  for  underlying  principles.  Stu¬ 
dents  need  a  curriculum  that  will  en¬ 
courage  them  to  think  of  themselves  as 
communicators  and  not  simply  as  radio, 
television,  or  newspaper  people.  Cours¬ 
es,  like  media  writing,  that  cut  across  a 
variety  of  media  formats,  channels,  and 
content  are  the  kinds  of  courses  that 
help  foster  the  New  Professionalism.” 

Perhaps  that  dictum  could  be  short¬ 
ened  to;  “Students  need  a  curriculum 
that  will  encourage  them  to  think.”  Peri¬ 
od.  One  suspects  that  a  future  employer 
will  prize  the  newcomer  who  can  think 
and,  in  the  meantime,  you  can’t  rule  out 
the  fact  that  some  graduates  want  jobs. 

Fighting  Words:  Indapendent 
Journaiism  in  Texas.  James  McEn- 
teer.  (University  of  Texas  Press,  P.O.  Box 
7819,  Austin,  Texas  78713-7819)  240 
pages,  $21.95. 

How  can  you  not  read  a  book  whose 
first  chapter,  “The  Apostle  of  the  Devil,” 
begins: 

“On  April  1,  1898,  William  Brann  was 
walking  along  Fourth  Street  in  Waco, 
Texas,  when  someone  stepped  from  a 
doorway  and  shot  him  in  the  back. 
Brann  whirled,  drawing  his  Colt  pistol. 
He  and  his  assailant  fired  at  each  other 


at  close  range  until  their  guns  were  emp¬ 
ty.  Both  men  died  within  eighteen 
hours.  Brann  was  forty-three.” 

Nobody  was  quite  sure  why  the  assas¬ 
sin,  Tom  Davis,  took  the  shots  at  Brann 
— some  political  or  personal  grudge,  per¬ 
haps.  But  there  were  legions  who  would 
like  to  have  done  Brann  in,  among 
them,  students  at  Baylor  University  who 
threatened  to  lynch  him. 

Brann’s  story  is  one  of  five  chapters, 
each  featuring  an  outspoken,  controver¬ 
sial  editor  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  A 
sixth  chapter  deals  briefly  with  outspo¬ 
ken  Texas  editors  in  the  modem  era. 

Brann  had  worked  on  papers  in 
Houston,  Austin,  Galveston  and  San 
Antonio.  His  radical  outspoken  views 
and  satire  generally  went  unappreciated, 
so  he  started  his  own  publication, 
Brann’s  Iconoclast.  He  wrote  on  every¬ 
thing  from  women’s  fashions  to  the  lat¬ 
est  Russian  novel,  garnering  a  worldwide 
circulation  cf  nearly  100,000,  but  he  was 
not  always  appreciated  at  home. 


(See  Revieivs  on  page  31) 
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Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Barbara  van  Pelt 


Nancy  Barry 


R.  Scott  Messer 


Reginald  Brown 


Reginald  K.  Brown,  controller  at 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  parent  company  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  has  been  named 
vice  president  for  finance  at  the  News. 

BorfMira  van  Pell,  marketing  direc' 
tor  at  the  News,  was  appointed  vice 
president  for  marketing. 

Nancy  Barry,  former  News  commu¬ 
nity  services  manager,  was  named  vice 
president  for  community  services. 

R.  Scott  Messer,  controller  for  the 
News,  was  promoted  to  controller  of 
A.H.  Belo. 

Blake  DeWllt,  chief  operating  officer 
for  Western  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president. 

Pat  Tehan,  former  staff  photographer 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  at  the  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  Sun. 

Terry  Eller,  associate  director  of 
Ohio  University’s  School  of  Visual 
Communications,  has  been  named  the 
Kodak  visiting  professor  to  Australia 


for  the  1993-1994  academic  year. 

Eiler’s  photography  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  National  Geographic  and  Sports 
Illustrated  magazines  and  the  New  York 
Times.  He  has  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Toronto  Star,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  D.C.  Thomson  Newspapers  of  En¬ 
gland. 

The  following  personnel  changes 
have  been  made  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette: 

Madelyn  Rost,  former  Pittsburgh 
Press  managing  editor,  becomes  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  Post;  Matt  Kennedy, 
former  Press  assistant  to  the  editor, 
moves  to  the  Post  in  the  same  position; 
Ced  Kurts,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news,  becomes  assistant  managing 
editor/news  production;  Ron  Royhab, 
former  Press  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news,  becomes  PG  associate  editor/ 
news  production;  Barbara  Griffin, 
former  Press  assistant  managing 
editor/features,  becomes  PG  assistant 
managing  editor/news;  Carl  Ramen¬ 
sky,  city  editor,  becomes  associate  edi¬ 


tor/news;  Edwina  Kalkal,  assistant  re¬ 
gional  editor,  becomes  metropolitan  ed¬ 
itor;  Frilx  Huysman,  executive  sports 
editor,  becomes  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/sports;  Tom  Jolly,  deputy  sports  ed¬ 
itor/news  at  the  Press,  becomes  PG 
sports  editor;  Bill  Meusbey,  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter,  becomes  assistant 
managing  editor/radio  news  network; 
Tkacy  Collins,  Press  lifestyle  editor,  be¬ 
comes  PG  associate  editor/graphics;  Bill 
Gugllotta,  Press  picture  editor,  moved 
to  PG  associate  editor/photography; 
Andy  Starnes,  a  Press  photographer, 
becomes  PG  picture  editor;  Susan 
Puskar,  PG  magazine  editor,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor/features;  Allan 
Walton,  Press  entertainment  editor,  is 
PG  associate  features  editor;  Mark 
Murphy,  assistant  magazine  editor,  be¬ 
comes  Sunday  magazine  editor;  Scott 
Morvis,  assistant  magazine  editor, 
becomes  Weekend  editor;  Tim  Roz- 
gonyl,  former  head  librarian,  is 
director  of  information  services;  Tim 
Dunham,  Press  technology  systems  ed¬ 
itor,  holds  the  same  post  at  the  Post; 
Raymond  N.  Burnett,  PG  business 
manager,  becomes  director  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations;  Thomas  G.  Herr¬ 
mann,  Press  director  of  circulation,  is 
PG  director  of  circulation  and  trans¬ 
portation;  and  Jim  Gorman,  Press 
transportation  manager,  is  PG  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Howard  L.  Griffin,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Orange  County  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  vice  president  of 
advertising. 

Roger  S.  Saunders,  vice  president 
of  display  advertising  for  the  Sun-Times, 
has  moved  to  the  Sun-Times  Co.  as  vice 
president. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Arm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Phillip  M.  Perry 


Your  most  dangerous  legal  traps 
when  interviewing  job  applicants 


w 

W  When  the  office  manager  at  a  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper  made  friendly  in¬ 
quiries  about  a  job  applicant’s  children, 
he  thought  he  was  breaking  the  ice  in  a 
way  that  would  help  the  person  feel  right 
at  home. 

A  year  later,  the  manager  was  hit  right 
at  home.  He  was  the  target  of  a  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  applicant,  who  had  been 
turned  down  for  the  job.  The  applicant 
claimed  to  have  been  the  victim  of  sexual 
discrimination  because  she  had  told  the 
manager  she  would  need  to  put  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  day-care  facility  when  she  went 
to  work.  The  aggrieved  party  charged  that 
a  man  would  not  have  been  asked  about 
his  children  during  the  interview  process. 

The  story  shows  that  well-intentioned 
remarks  and  innocent  chitchat  during 
the  more  informal  parts  of  employment 
interviews  can  lead  even  the  savviest  of 
managers  into  dangerous  legal  waters. 
Applicants  often  file  charges  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  if  the  gathering  of  seemingly  in¬ 
nocent  information  can  be  shown  to  dis¬ 
criminate  indirectly  against  a  protected 
group  identified  by  sex,  age,  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  handicap,  or  national  origin. 

“It’s  amazing  to  me  how  often  employ¬ 
ment  interviewers  who  are  being  good- 
natured  can  run  into  legal  difficulties,’’ 
says  Marianne  M.  Jennings,  professor  of 
business  law  at  Arizona  State  University 
in  Tempe.  “Even  interviewers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  law  and  know  what  they 
cannot  ask  get  dragged  down  by  chit¬ 
chat.  Newspapers  have  to  remember 
that  it’s  important  to  remain  neutral  and 
focus  on  job  capabilities.” 

Newspapers  need  not  have  large  staffs 
to  be  subject  to  lawsuits,  despite  the  fact 
that  federal  discrimination  laws  typically 
kick  in  at  a  dozen  or  so  employees.  State 


(Perry  is  afree'lance  writer  based  in 
New  York  City  who  frequently  writes 
about  legal  issues.) 


laws  usually  have  smaller  thresholds,  and 
employers  that  have  only  a  few  workers 
are  still  subject  to  common-law  claims. 
In  some  cases  such  employers  have  been 
sued  for  intentional  infliction  of  emo¬ 
tional  distress,  which  can  actually  jack 
up  the  damages. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  different  ways  you 
can  be  caught,”  cautions  Benton  j. 
Mathis  Jr.,  an  attorney  with  the  Atlanta 
law  firm  of  Drew  Eckl  &  Farnham.  “You 
would  be  foolish  if  you  try  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  because  you  are  too  small  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  federal  law.” 

c 

barges  of  hiring  discrimination  are 
much  more  difficult  to  defend  than  are 
charges  of  wrongful  discharge.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  less  structured  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  procedures  than  they  are  in  their 
exit  interviews,  and  the  application 
process  is  more  complex  because  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  tend  to  be  involved  when 
someone  comes  to  the  door. 

“People  tend  to  be  more  informal 
while  interviewing  an  applicant  and  ask 
a  lot  of  questions,”  says  Mathis.  “This 
procedure  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
kind  of  clean,  well-defined  file  that  you 
typically  have  with  terminations.” 


w 

W  W  ithout  some  familiarity  with  the 
area,  interviewers  can  trip  up  badly. 

“The  most  common  error  is  in  asking 
questions  during  the  interview  which 
lead  the  employer  into  liability  under 
federal  or  state  law,”  says  Joseph  S.  Rug- 
gie,  a  specialist  in  employment  law  at 
the  Cleveland  law  firm  of  Thompson, 
Hine  &  Flory.  “But  if  you  take  the  prop¬ 
er  precautions,  it’s  not  terribly  difficult  to 
conduct  the  interviews  so  that  you  don’t 
run  afoul  of  the  law.” 

If  staying  clear  of  informal  conversa¬ 
tion  is  your  newspaper’s  best  first  defense 
against  charges  of  discrimination,  how 
can  you  suppress  the  urge  to  digress? 

“Write  down  the  questions  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  during  the  interview,”  says 
Karen  L.  Piper,  a  partner  at  the  Detroit 
law  firm  of  Bodman,  Longley  &. 
Dahling.  “Ask  the  same  questions  of  all 
the  applicants.”  By  plotting  a  course  and 
sticking  to  it  you  will  be  less  likely  to 
veer  into  the  uncharted  waters  of  casual 
comment. 

It  is  just  as  critical  to  keep  a  paper  trail 
of  what  the  applicant  says.  “One  of  the 
biggest  mistakes  is  failing  to  take  notes 
about  what  transpired  during  the  inter¬ 
view,”  says  Ralph  C.  Smith  Jr.,  a  partner 
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at  Smith  &  Epps,  Bainbridge,  Ga.  He 
also  suggests  that  newspapers  send  let¬ 
ters  that  explain  why  applicants  were 
turned  down.  Say  something  such  as 
“We  have  examined  your  qualifications 
and  we  have  other  applicants  who  are 
more  qualified  for  the  job.” 

How  about  adding  more  detail? 

“The  more  you  say,  the  more  you  may 
have  to  hold  yourself  out  to  prove  later,” 
says  Smith. 

The  alternative  to  a  written  paper 
trail  is  a  fuzzy  memory  about  what  tran¬ 
spired  during  the  screening  process. 
Having  to  admit  that  you  have  forgotten 
what  transpired  at  an  interview,  and 
most  likely  even  forgotten  the  applicant 
for  a  particular  paralegal  or  clerk  posi¬ 
tion,  can  make  a  defense  very  difficult. 

Comments  Smith,  “You  can  be  faced 
two  years  down  the  road  with  trying  to 
remember  what  the  applicant  was  say¬ 
ing.  It’s  tough  to  have  to  defend  your 
newspaper  without  one  single  piece  of 
paper  describing  what  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  incident.” 

Well-intentioned  remarks  can  be  as 
dangerous  as  idle  chitchat.  In  one  case,  a 
conscientious  employer  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  make  sure  that  all  new  hires 
were  willing  and  able  to  work  alongside 


people  of  all  races  and  creeds.  So  he 
asked  each  one  a  specific  question; 
“Would  working  with  people  of  another 
race  be  a  problem?  Or  would  working  for 
a  manager  of  another  race  or  religion  be 
a  problem?”  This  came  home  to  haunt 
the  employer  when  a  rejected  minority 
applicant  charged  that  the  question 
must  have  been  racially  motivated,  and 
charged  the  company  with  racial  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“Interviewers  come  up  with  many 
questions  that  are  undoubtedly  well-in¬ 
tentioned,”  says  Tim  Owens,  partner  at 
Bricker  &.  Eckler,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
“Then  later  they  have  to  answer  for  their 
motivations.  Attorneys  for  plaintiffs  ask, 
‘Didn’t  the  question  reveal  a  bias?’  ” 

That  goes  double  for  off-the-cuff  jok¬ 
ing  intended  to  loosen  up  the  interview. 

“You  don’t  want  your  personnel  peo¬ 
ple  to  make  —  even  in  fun  —  any  kind 
of  sexist,  racist,  or  religious  jokes,”  says 
Newel  B.  Knight,  a  partner  at  Stephens, 
Knight  &  Edwards  in  Reno,  Nev.  “If  you 


read  a  comment  taken  out  of  context  it 
can  be  very  damning  to  an  employer 
whereas,  at  the  time,  taken  in  context,  it 
was  meant  to  be  harmless.  There  are  a 
number  of  court  cases  that  hinge  upon 
this  problem.” 

Attractive  as  the  subject  may  be,  stay 
away  from  off-the-cuff  comments  about 
the  applicant’s  family.  One  female  appli¬ 
cant  in  Arizona  was  asked  by  interview¬ 
ers  at  two  firms  whether  she  would  be 
moving  out  of  the  region  when  her  hus¬ 
band  got  his  Ph.D. 

“It  may  have  seemed  to  them  like  an 
innocuous  thing  to  say,  but  really  it  was 
a  form  of  sex  discrimination,”  says  Jen¬ 
nings  of  Arizona  State  University.  “It’s 
improper  to  ask  about  family  plans  or 
commitments,  and  any  determinations 
based  upon  what  an  applicant’s  spouse 
or  children  are  doing  is  irrelevant  and 
can  lead  to  charges  of  discrimination.” 

A  great  many  people  think  questions 
about  an  applicant’s  family  are  harmless 
conversation  starters  of  the  “How  are 
your  kids  doing?”  variety  engaged  in  at 
cocktail  parties. 

“There  have  been  court  cases  where 
the  applicant  was  denied  a  job  after  be¬ 
ing  asked  family  questions,  and  the  im¬ 
plication  was  that  employment  was  de¬ 


nied  because  the  applicant  might  have 
attendance  problems  when  children  get 
sick,  or  a  female  applicant  might  have 
children  and  drop  out  of  the  work  force,” 
says  Owens.  “The  best  course  is  to  not 
ask  questions  about  the  family  situation.” 

Ask  about  a  gap  in  employment  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  female  applicant  dropped 
out  of  the  work  force  to  rear  a  family. 

Now,  how  about  those  times  when 
the  applicant  starts  to  volunteer  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  spouse,  child-care  provi¬ 
sions,  church  activities,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  that  strays  from  job  requirements 
and  can  identify  protected  groups?  Is  a 
newspaper  safe  as  long  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  volunteered?  Absolutely  not.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  court  cases  to  prove 
the  point. 

“Sometimes  it’s  a  setup,”  cautions 
Owens.  “The  applicant  will  volunteer 
the  information,  then  if  turned  down  for 
a  job  will  file  a  charge  of  discrimination.” 

What  is  the  best  course  to  take? 


“It’s  a  personal  call  whether  or  not  to 
stop  the  applicant  from  talking,”  he  ad¬ 
mits.  “If  you  cut  the  applicant  off,  it  cre¬ 
ates  an  awkward  moment  in  the  inter¬ 
view  process.  The  best  solution  is  to  try 
to  steer  the  interviewee  quickly  back 
into  a  work-related  topic.” 

Jennings  advises  that  a  strong  inter¬ 
viewer  will  start  the  conversation  by 
stating  something  like  “We  just  want  to 
make  a  decision  based  upon  your  qualifi¬ 
cations.  To  that  end  we  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussing  anything  about  your  religion,  so¬ 
cial  activities,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
family  situation.” 

If  the  applicant  moves  into  such  terri¬ 
tory  the  interviewer  will  then  say,  “This 
is  not  something  that  will  be  part  of  our 
consideration.” 

“Again,  trying  to  be  nice,  many  people 
will  say  ‘Oh,  that’s  interesting’  when  an 
applicant  divulges  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Jennings.  “A  disgruntled  ap¬ 
plicant  will  later  say  that  the  subject  was 
discussed  during  the  interview.” 

Requirements  for  education  or  specif¬ 
ic  skills  can  cause  problems  if  they  are 
not  selected  carefully.  “Requirements 
must  be  related  to  the  job,”  says  Piper. 

In  one  landmark  case,  Griggs  vs. 
Duke  Power,  an  employer  asked  appli¬ 
cants  whether  they  had  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  court  decided  that  a  diplo¬ 
ma  was  not  necessary  for  the  work  in¬ 
volved,  and  noted  that  not  all  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  workers  had  one.  The  employer  was 
found  to  be  discriminating  against  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  which  typically  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  individuals  with 
high  school  diplomas. 

“A  file  clerk  needs  to  know  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  but  does  not  need  to  know  how  to 
operate  a  word  processor,”  says  Piper. 

Again,  requiring  that  the  applicant 
have  a  skill  that  is  not  needed  for  the  po¬ 
sition  can  lead  to  charges  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  because  minority  groups  tend  to 
have  smaller  proportions  of  trained 
workers  than  do  non-minority  groups. 

Written  tests,  in  particular,  can  be 
damaging  if  they  include  questions  not 
relevant  to  the  position.  Furthermore, 
they  offer  aggrieved  applicants  a  paper 
trail  that  can  damage  your  case  if  the 
questions  on  the  tests,  and  the  skills 
they  measure,  are  not  necessary  for  the 
available  position. 

“Written  tests  are  coming  under  sub¬ 
stantial  criticism  right  now,”  says  Owens. 
“In  order  for  them  to  be  upheld  they 
must  be  validated  to  be  job-related.” 

Some  of  the  publishers  validate  their 
tests  for  specific  job  positions,  and  this 
can  be  a  strong  defense  if  your  news- 


“A  file  clerk  needs  to  know  the  alphabet, 
but  does  not  need  to  know  how  to  operate 
a  word  processor,”  says  Piper. 
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paper  is  sued.  However,  the  position  for 
which  you  are  hiring  must  match  exactly 
the  position  for  which  the  test  has  been 
validated. 

“It’s  up  to  employers  to  determine 
what  duties  they  need  applicants  to  per¬ 
form,”  says  Piper.  “The  test  may  be  vali¬ 
dated  for  a  file  clerk,  but  this  won’t  help 
you  in  court  if  the  job  entails  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  skills.” 

Some  firms  have  instituted  probation¬ 
ary  periods  to  test  a  new  employee.  This 
is  one  way  to  circumvent  the  restrictions 
inherent  with  oral  interviews  and  writ¬ 
ten  tests. 

“Although  1  agree  with  probationary 
periods,  they  cause  as  many  problems  as 
they  solve,”  says  Smith.  “After  you  have 
had  an  employee  on  board  for  90  days, 
take  the  manager  in  one  room  and  the 
worker  in  another  and  you  will  get  two 
different  versions  of  the  new  hire’s  per¬ 
formance.  So  if  you  fire  the  employee 
you  may  still  get  hit  with  a  charge  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  Probationary  periods  aren’t 
a  cure-all.” 

The  lesson  learned  is  that  such  peri¬ 
ods  work  only  if  you  measure  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  performance  with  quantitative 
guidelines.  Subjective  assessments  can 
be  risky. 

“There’s  no  better  way  to  handle  the 
problem  than  to  have  a  good  job  de¬ 
scription,  good  applications,  and  well- 
defined  boundaries  as  to  what  is  expect¬ 
ed  from  employees,”  says  Smith. 

In  a  growing  number  of  states,  courts 
are  deciding  that  probationary  periods 
imply  a  change  in  the  status  of  a  worker 
when  the  time  of  probation  is  over.  Un¬ 
der  this  theory,  the  worker  ceases  to  be 
an  “at-will”  employee  (who  can  be  ter¬ 
minated  for  any  reason  at  any  time)  and 
becomes  a  permanent  employee  (who 
cannot  be  fired  without  just  cause;  the 
meaning  of  “just  cause”  varies  from  state 
to  state). 

“If  an  employee  gets  through  the  90- 
day  period,  you  have  to  have  a  reason  for 
firing  him  that  the  jury  will  buy,”  says 
Piper.  “Juries  are  sc  sympathetic  to  em¬ 
ployees  that  employers  often  lose  wrong¬ 
ful  discharge  lawsuits.” 

One  solution  is  to  change  the  name  of 
the  beast.  “Use  ‘trial  period’,  or  ‘orienta¬ 
tion’  or  ‘introductory  period,’  ”  suggests 
Owens.  “Sometimes  court  decisions  turn 
on  semantic  differences  like  that.” 

job  application  forms  at  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  are  filled  with  pitfalls  and  also  cre¬ 
ate  a  paper  trail.  Expunge  anything  that 
strays  from  requesting  information  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  job. 

Do  not  ask  for  photographs  of  appli¬ 


cants.  “You  can  tell  from  a  picture 
whether  someone  is  black  and  you  can 
guesstimate  an  age,”  warns  Piper. 

What  if  an  applicant  responds  to  your 
paper’s  employment  advertisement  by 
attaching  a  photo  to  a  resume,  and  in¬ 
cludes  additional  inappropriate  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  age,  race,  and  volunteer  ac¬ 
tivities  at  a  church? 

“This  puts  you  in  a  tough  spot,”  says 
Jennings.  “Inevitably  you  get  an  appli¬ 
cant  who  attaches  a  picture,  and  has  a 
resume  with  height,  weight,  race,  sex, 
and  personal  and  marital  history.  One 
approach  is  to  screen  out  and  return  any 
such  information  prior  to  providing  it  to 
the  manager  who  is  making  the  hiring 
decision.” 

Employers  are  on  thin  ice  when  they 
ask  about  criminal  records.  “If  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  ask,  it’s  better  to  ask  about  convic¬ 
tions  than  about  arrests,”  says  Owens. 
“Minorities  are  more  likely  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed,”  so  your  inquiries  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  means  of  willful  or  de  facto  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

“Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is 
some  business  justification  for  excluding 
an  applicant  based  solely  on  even  con¬ 
viction  records,”  says  Owens.  “Consider 
at  the  very  least  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  offense;  the  time  that’s  passed, 
and  the  nature  of  the  job  being  filled.  If 
you  are  going  to  hire  someone  as  a  con¬ 
troller  and  discover  that  10  years  ago  he 
was  convicted  of  embezzlement,  that  is  a 
clear  job-relatedness  that  you  can  act 
upon.” 

This  is  a  challenging  area  because  em¬ 
ployers  also  have  a  duty  to  screen  out  in¬ 
dividuals  who  may  harm  other  employ¬ 
ees  or  customers.  Lawsuits  for  “negligent 
hiring”  often  result  when  a  newspaper 
neglects  due  diligence  in  screening  new 
hires. 

“If  you  don’t  ask  the  right  questions 
you  get  nailed,”  poses  Owens.  “If  you  do 
ask  the  right  questions  you  face  discrimi¬ 
nation  charges.” 

The  nuances  of  applicant  screening 
vary  considerably  from  state  to  state,  and 
the  only  way  to  maneuver  through  this 
narrow  logical  channel  is  to  be  familiar 
with  your  own  state’s  law. 

To  avoid  becoming  a  player  in  the 
lawsuits  that  are  peppering  courts  across 
the  land,  design  an  interview  and 
screening  procedure  that  is  focused  on 
work  requirements.  Then  do  not  stray 
from  it. 

“Presently  the  most  dangerous  thing 
an  interviewer  can  do  is  chitchat,”  says 
Jennings.  “Remain  neutral  and  focus  on 
those  job-related  abilities.”  K^P 


California  court  rules 
against  free-lancer 

ALTHOUGH  THE  ISSUES  were  simi¬ 
lar,  the  California  Supreme  Court  inex¬ 
plicably  ruled  against  a  free-lance  writer 
enjoying  shield  law  protection  shortly  af¬ 
ter  granting  that  privilege  to  another 
free-lancer. 

The  court  gave  no  reason  for  uphold¬ 
ing  a  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  deci¬ 
sion  contending  that  J.  Dale  Debber  was 
not  entitled  to  the  same  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  state  shield  law  as  an 
employed  journalist. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  let 
stand  an  appellate  court  ruling  that  L.A. 
writer  Jan  Golab  could  use  the  shield 
law  to  withhold  unpublished  material 
and  the  identity  of  his  sources  (E&P, 
Feb.  6).  Golab  refused  to  produce  taped 
interviews  with  two  witnesses  in  the  trial 
of  two  police  officers  on  charges  of  at¬ 
tempted  murder  and  robbery. 

Debber,  who  is  president  of  a  database 
publishing  firm  and  a  free-lance  writer,  is 
being  sued  for  libel  by  a  company  called 
California  Compensation,  a  major  work¬ 
ers’  compensation  insurance  carrier. 

The  suit  is  based  on  Debber’s  1991  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  trade  publication  Insurance 
Journal  that  reported  a  pending  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  California  Department  of 
Insurance  for  alleged  potential  financial 
problems. 

The  plaintiff  demanded  that  Debber 
name  his  confidential  sources  for  the  ar¬ 
ticle  and  he  refused. 

Rex  S.  Heinke,  a  prominent  media 
lawyer,  who  represented  Debber,  said  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  stunned  him. 

Because  the  court  issued  only  a  one- 
sentence  affirmation,  “I  can  only  guess 
at  its  reasoning,”  Heinke  said. 

One  factor,  the  lawyer  speculated, 
may  lie  in  the  “muddied”  opinion  of  the 
Superior  Court,  “which  did  not  lay  out 
clear-cut  reasons  for  its  ruling.” 

Heinke  said  the  high  court’s  order 
“will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  thousands 
of  free-lance  writers  and  publications, 
including  trade  journals  and  newsletters, 
which  depend  on  such  part-time  jour¬ 
nalists  for  their  editorial  content.” 

“The  threat  of  retaliation  through  ex¬ 
posure  of  sources  could  stifle  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism,  thereby  reducing  the 
flow  of  information  to  the  public  which 
is  essential  to  our  democracy.” 

John  Krizek,  president  of  a  Burbank 
public  relations  firm  that  represents 
Debber’s  database  publishing  company, 
told  E&P  that  Debber  cannot  afford  fur¬ 
ther  legal  action. 
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Caribbean,  Spain  and  Canary  Islands. 

“One  of  the  great  attractions  of  these 
newspapers  is  each  of  them  is  focused  on 
its  own  community.  And  the  communi¬ 
ties  are  defined  not  so  much  geographi¬ 
cally,  but  in  terms  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  groups  of  people.  So  there  is  an  es¬ 
pecially  strong  identification  on  the  part 
of  the  readers  with  the  newspapers,” 
Scott  said. 

The  publishers  get  the  bulk  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  Scott  said,  with  the 
Times  taking,  in  effect,  a  commission. 

The  network  has  been  established  as  a 
one  order/one  bill  system  administered 
by  the  Times.  It  is  designed  to  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  convenient  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  than  contracting  ad  space  from 
each  individual  newspaper. 

“The  money  part  is  modest  but  the 
long-term  gain  is  pretty  important,”  he 
said. 

“We’ve  been  very  upfront  with  the 
publishers  because  there  really  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it  for  us,  and  the  something  isn’t 


N.Y.  Times  plan 


ad  supplement 


Would  be  a  quarterly  venture  with 
Spanish-language  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  tristate  metro  area 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  is  working 
with  Spanish-language  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  its  tristate  metropolitan  area  to 
produce  and  distribute  a  quarterly  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  in  Spanish. 

The  eight-page  broadsheet  section 
was  born  out  of  a  larger  project  called 
the  “Multilingual  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work.”  The  new  business  development 
group,  a  year-old  division  of  the  Times, 
has  established  an  advertising  network 
of  50  newspapers  printed  in  10  differ¬ 
ent  languages  that  serve  ethnic  com¬ 
munities. 

The  Times  is  positioning  to  act  as  a 
conduit  for  national  advertising  into 
these  small,  audience-specific  news¬ 
papers. 

The  new  business  development  group 
will  act  as  an  agent  to  place  ads,  either 
in  an  insert  or  ROP,  into  any  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  network.  For  a  fee, 
the  ad  will  be  translated  into  the  news¬ 
paper’s  language  by  the  Times.  The 
whole  network  is  currently  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  advertisers. 

The  Spanish-language  edition  is  be¬ 
ing  rolled  out  because  of  the  initial  in¬ 
terest  expressed  by  advertisers  for  such  a 
vehicle,  according  to  Henry  Scott, 
Times  group  director  of  new  business  de¬ 
velopment. 

“Media  buyers  pale  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  get  on  the  phone  and  hunt 
down  small  Spanish-language  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  City.  They  don’t  have 
the  experienc  .  They  don’t  know  where 
to  go  and  they  don’t  know  much  about 
the  papers,”  said  Scott. 

So  far,  the  insert  is  to  be  included  in 
18  Spanish-language  newspapers  (daily. 


weekly,  bimonthly  and  monthly)  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  approximately 
500,000. 

“We  agreed  to  the  supplement  be¬ 
cause  we  liked  the  idea  that  a  major 
newspaper  is  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  Hispanic  community,”  said  Carlos 
Carillo,  president  of  the 

ia  Council  I  —TIT 


Hispanic 

USA  and  publisher  of  Im- 
pacto. 

“The  [Spanish-language] 
publishers  don’t  get  much 
advertising  that  is  nation¬ 
al,  so  they  think  this  is  just 
great,”  said  Catherine 
Chute,  director  of  new 
business  development. 

Carillo  believes  the  sup¬ 
plement  will  let  advertisers 
see  that  they  can  reach  an 
audience  through  the  sup¬ 
plement  that  cannot  be  Announcement  of  the  “historic”  combined  venture 
reached  through  the  Times,  between  the  New  York  Times  and  Spanish-language 

“Corporations  and  ad-  newspapers  was  featured  in  a  spread  in  Impacto,  pui 
vertisers  do  not  know  much  Ushed  by  Carlos  Carillo,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
about  our  market.  This  is  a  Hispanic  Mi 

way  to  make  them  aware  - 

that  we  are  an  important 
medium  to  reach  this  audience,”  Carillo 
said.  “It  will  show  the: 


Hhpiiiiic  Media  Ctiuncil  ISA 
t  n  acuerdn  periodistif  o  historic* 


really  much  in  the  way  or  money  be¬ 
cause,  quite  frankly,  the  margins  on  this 
business  are  thin  and  we  needed  to  price 
it  in  such  a  way  that  advertisers  would 
find  it  attractive,”  Scott  explained. 

“But  it’s  kind  of  a  long-term  view  that 
we  are  taking  here  . . .  that  is  the  thought 
that  we  can  do  this  and  build  relation¬ 
ships  with  these  newspapers  which  might 
be  helpful  in  the  future. 

“We  are  all  very  aware  that  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  New  York  City  has  changed 
and  the  composition  of  New  York  City 
has  changed  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  city  of 


m  that  we  are  a 
good,  valid  medium  to  spend  advertising 
money  in.” 

Another  reason  the  Hispanic  market 
was  first  choice  for  this  new  product 
was  that  it  is  a  proven  market.  The  U.S. 
Hispanic  market  is  25  million  people 
with  buying  power  of  $178  billion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Impacto  research.  Nearly 
every  Hispanic  country  in  the  world 
has  a  large  community  residing  in  New 
York,  with  people  from  the  19  Latin 
American  countries,  as  well  as  the 
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minorities,  there  is  no  majority  group 
anymore  .  .  .  How  do  we  position  our¬ 
selves  for  life  in  a  city  that  is  very,  very 
different  and  that  is  after  all  our  home? 
We’re  not  going  to  pick  up  and  move.  So 
if  we  are  going  to  be  here,  how  do  we 
live  hereT’  Scott  asked. 

“Our  thought  is  that,  in  some  ways, 
these  papers  are  ultimately  very  natural 
partners  of  the  Times.  We  don’t  compete 
with  them  in  any  way.  We’re  never  ever 
going  to  cover  .  . .  news  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  community  as  well  as  the  Domini¬ 
can  paper  does.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dominican  paper  is  never  going  to  cover 
news  of  the  state  and  the  world  and 
some  of  the  larger  regional  issues  the 
way  the  New  York  Times  does.  So  there’s 
a  complementary  relationship  that  exists 
to  some  degree,”  he  said. 

One  obstacle  to  the  partnership  is 
that  only  two  of  the  Spanish-language 
newspapers  have  audited  circulations, 
which  advertisers  have  expressed  some 
concern  over.  Chute  said. 

Boris  Metter,  also  of  the  new  business 
development  group,  said  that  Times  cir¬ 
culation  representatives  have  agreed  to 
go  into  the  field  and  check  the  inser¬ 
tions. 

Plans  include  using  a  technique  of  the 
FSl  companies,  which  is  to  deliver  slight¬ 
ly  less  of  the  supplements  than  the  news¬ 
paper  claims  its  circulation  to  be,  Scott 
said. 

“We’re  trying  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
.  .  .  .We’re  taking  responsibility  for  it,” 
Chute  said. 

Originally,  new  business  group  mem¬ 
bers  envisioned  a  common  editorial 
product  to  be  adapted  to  all  50  ethnic 
audiences  focusing  on  the  immigrant  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  in  a  new  country  with 
different  customs  and  traditions  from 
their  own.  Scott  pointed  to  how  some 
aspects  of  living  in  the  United  States  are 
inescapable. 

“You  don’t  have  to  celebrate  Christ¬ 
mas  or  be  a  Christian,  but  you  find  your¬ 
self  in  this  culture  surrounded  by  people 
who  celebrate  this  holiday,”  he  said. 
“What  we  have  found  is  that  people 
rarely  give  up  their  customs  and  adopt 
new  ones,  or  completely  ignore  the  new 
ones  and  keep  their  own.  There  is  always 
a  blending  of  some  sort  that  takes  place. 
And  that’s  an  interesting  story,  how  peo¬ 
ple  manage  to  incorporate  their  old  life 
and  their  new.” 

Like  any  newspaper  feature  section, 
the  multilingual  network  supplements 
will  coincide  with  seasonal  events,  such 
as  Christmas  or  summer  barbecuing. 

“There  are  many,  many  ways  that 
those  quintessential  American  activities 


get  filtered  through  ethnic  experience 
and  end  up  being  slightly  changed.  They 
result  in  changes  for  all  of  us.  We  now 
barbecue  things  we  didn’t  barbecue  or 
always  had  barbecued.  It’s  not  just  hot 
dogs  on  the  grill  anymore,”  Scott  said. 

However,  after  the  new  business  de¬ 
velopment  team  consulted  with  the 
Spanish-language  publishers,  a  new 
theme  emerged  for  the  first  supple¬ 
ment.  Prominent  members  of  the  His¬ 
panic  community,  representing  several 
countries  of  origin,  will  be  profiled. 
The  section  will  be  written  by  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  Mary  Martin  Niebold, 
who  has  previously  worked  on  Times’ 
special  sections. 

Future  supplements  with  the  common 
immigrant  experience  theme  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  advertisers  show  interest. 
Chute  said. 


The  Times  will  sell  ads  into  the  sec¬ 
tion,  which  will  have  four  pages  of  black 
and  white  and  four  pages  of  color.  A 
four-time  contract  is  being  offered  for 
supplements  scheduled  to  run  May  17, 
Aug.  30  (pre-Labor  Day),  Nov.  22  (pre- 
Thanksgiving),  and  Feb.  14  (Valentine’s 
Day.) 

The  advantage  to  the  smaller  papers 
is  the  connections  the  Times  has  with 
national  advertisers.  The  larger  paper 
benefits  by  finding  a  vehicle  for  the 
advertisers  who  want  to  reach  these 
audiences. 

“This  gives  our  salespeople  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  agencies  or  producers  of 
something  that  might  not  otherwise  ad¬ 
vertise  in  our  paper,”  said  Metter.  “The 
idea  is  to  turn  the  language  barriers  into 
bridges.” 

National  advertisers,  such  as  fra¬ 
grance  and  cosmetic  companies,  airlines, 
communications  companies,  and  pack¬ 
aged  goods  manufacturers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest.  Larger  regional  adver¬ 
tisers,  such  as  banks  and  department 
stores,  have  also  responded  to  initial 
proposals  for  the  Spanish-language  sup¬ 
plement,  according  to  Chute. 

“We’re  optimistic,”  she  said. 

Some  of  the  bigger  national  advertis¬ 
ers  have  Hispanic  agencies  that  handle 


their  accounts.  Since  some  of  them  al¬ 
ready  have  budgets  and  people  deciding 
these  things  for  this  market  already,  the 
Hispanic  market  is  more  developed  than 
other  parts  of  the  network.  Chute  said. 

Printing  and  distribution  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  insert  into  each  of  the  Span¬ 
ish-language  newspapers  will  be  over¬ 
seen  by  the  Times. 

“That  gives  advertisers  some  kind  of 
guarantee  as  to  quality  too,  because  the 
reproduction  quality  of  the  various 
newspapers  in  the  network  varies  pretty 
dramatically  .  .  .  printed  at  different 
presses  by  different  people  at  different 
levels  of  skill.  So  all  the  advertisers 
know  what  they  are  getting,  one  level 
of  quality  across  all  the  newspapers,” 
Scott  said. 

The  18  newspapers  that  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  are  Noticia  HispanO' 


Americano,  Impacto,  El  Tiempo,  El  Pro¬ 
greso  Hispano,  El  Continental,  Var- 
iedades,  El  Vocero,  Avance,  El  Hispano, 
Resumen,  Noticiero  Argentino,  Nodciero 
Colombiano,  La  Voz  Argenritia,  La  Vo?, 
La  Vo?;  Hispana,  Listin  USA,  in  New 
York;  La  Tribuna,  New  Jersey;  and  La 
Tribuna,  Long  Island. 

The  Hispanic  Media  Council  was 
formed  in  1982,  and  has  15  member  pub¬ 
lications  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  organization’s 
goals  is  “to  show  that  Hispanic  publica¬ 
tions  are  an  excellent  communications 
and  advertising  medium.”  BE^P 


OUR  RESEARCH 
IS  GUARANTEED 

Our  studies  provide  the  most 
useful,  actionable  information 
you've  ever  received  or  you  don't 
pay  our  professional  fees. 


For  more  infamatlon: 

Call  Tony  Casale  or  Paul  Geller 
AMERICAN  OPINION  RESEARCH,  INC. 

609.683.4860 _ 

Newspaper  Research  By  Newspaper  People 


“We  agreed  to  the  supplement  because  we  liked 
the  idea  that  a  major  newspaper  is  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  Hispanic  community,”  said 
Carlos  Carillo,  president  of  the  Hispanic  Media 
Council  USA  and  publisher  of  Impacto. 
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AdvertisiiWPromotion 


Debt  collectors 
to  also  sell  ads 
for  the  N.Y.  Post 

New  owner  Steven  Hoffenberg  plans 
to  have  workers  from  his  other  companies 
sell  ads  for  the  newspaper 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  NEW  OWNER  of  the  New  York 
Post,  who  is  fighting  to  keep  control  of 
the  tabloid,  has  an  unusual  approach  to 
advertising  sales. 

His  plan  to  revitalize  the  Post  includes 
free  classifieds,  a  bartering  system  and  a 
borrowed  sales  staff. 

Steven  Hoffenberg,  a  businessman 
who  made  his  fortune  in  debt-collection 
services  offered  by  his  company  Towers 
Financial  Corp.,  believes  that  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  are  the  key  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

With  a  national  sales  force  of  approxi¬ 


mately  1,200,  Hoffenberg  is  using  those 
representatives  to  help  sell  advertising 
for  the  Post. 

“When  they  make  sales  calls,  they  will 
also  pitch  the  Post  to  clients,”  said  Robert 
Scott,  Post  vice  president  for  advertising 
sales.  “1  can’t  turn  down  an  extra  1,200 
people  helping  me  sell.” 

The  Towers  salespeople  will  work  to 
introduce  new  people  to  the  Post  and 
lead  the  newspaper  to  potential  advertis¬ 
ers,  according  to  Scott. 

“We  are  currently  going  through  their 
client  base  and  comparing  it  to  ours  and 
seeing  what  we  can  do,”  Scott  said. 
“We’re  looking  for  new  advertising  on 
an  incremental  basis.” 

Towers  has  26,000  active  sales  ac¬ 
counts,  most  of  which  are  hospitals  and 
medical  services.  But  the  company  also 
has  service  industry  accounts,  such  as 


limousine  companies,  that  would  be  “a 
good  fit  with  the  Post,”  Scott  added. 

Although  no  ads  have  been  sold  by  the 
financial  company’s  staff  yet,  Scott  was 
quick  to  note  that  the  sales  force  is  still 
learning  about  the  Post.  Still,  he  believes 
it  will  be  “quite  easy”  for  Towers  salespeo¬ 
ple  to  act  as  a  telemarketing  or  direct  sales 
force  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Post  has  approximately  50  ad 
salesmen  for  the  New  York  area.  Nation¬ 
al  advertising  is  handled  by  four  maga¬ 
zine  sales  representative  companies 
(E6?P,  Oct.  26, 1991,  P.7). 

The  newspaper  has  also  started  of¬ 
fering  free  employment  classified  ads. 


“It’s  the  Post’s  way  of  playing  a  role  in 
spurring  the  nation’s  economy,”  Hoffen¬ 
berg  said.  The  first  day,  the  newspaper 
ran  91  of  the  free  ads. 

The  promotion  will  run  “indefinitely,” 
Scott  said. 

“Anyone  who  has  any  need  can  just 
call  and  get  one  free  ad,”  he  said.  The 
newspaper  plans  to  print  as  many  ads  as 
it  gets.  The  promotion  was  announced 
in  a  news  story  and  in  house  ads. 

Despite  grandiose  talk  in  New  York 
press  accounts,  some  say  Hoffenberg  has 
demonstrated  a  certain  naivete  about 
the  inner  workings  of  a  newspaper  orga¬ 
nization. 

The  New  York  Times  related  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  between  him  and 
Scott.  After  saying  “aggressive  salesman¬ 
ship”  would  revive  the  Post,  Hoffenberg 
added,  “What’s  selling  an  ad?  It’s  getting 


a  customer  to  buy  an  ad.  It’s  no  big  deal.” 

Scott  replied,  after  clearing  his  throat, 
“In  its  simplistic  form,  yeah.” 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  Hoffen¬ 
berg  outlined  a  strategy  that  includes 
bartering  with  retailers  for  excess  mer¬ 
chandise  in  exchange  for  ad  space.  Giv¬ 
ing  an  example,  he  said  the  Post  might 
buy  “$200,000  worth  of  marked-down 
dungarees”  from  department  stores  and 
large  chains.  The  newspaper  would 
warehouse  the  merchandise,  then  sell 
the  pants  to  auction  outlets.  Towers,  he 
added,  has  bartered  for  years. 

“It’s  a  common  event  in  markets  over¬ 
seas.  It’s  done  regularly  in  Russia,”  Hoffen¬ 
berg  said  in  a  New  York  Newsday  story. 

After  that  story  appeared,  Scott  was 
contacted  by  several  bartering  companies 
with  proposals  to  set  up  such  a  system. 
He  is  currently  determining  the  best  way 
to  approach  this  previously  unexplored 
territory.  He  said  he  believes  it  is  viable, 
because  merchants  will  get  more  out  of 
the  merchandise  through  Post  advertis¬ 
ing  than  just  selling  the  goods  directly  to 
wholesalers.  He  also  sees  it  as  a  new 
source  of  revenue  for  the  newspaper. 

Bartering  is  not  a  departure  from  the 
paper’s  rate  card,  Scott  insisted.  The 
Post  is  still  utilizing  its  rate  card,  “but  in 
a  different  fashion,”  he  added. 

“We  are  a  very  different  newspaper. 
There  is  not  another  media  company  in 
the  country  that  is  quite  like  us.  We  are 
the  16th  largest  paper  [circulation]  in 
the  United  States  but  fourth  largest  in 
New  York.  That  makes  us  a  difficult  sell,” 
Scott  said.  “We’re  not  a  traditional  news¬ 
paper.  We  don’t  have  a  Sunday  edition. 
We’re  printed  at  night  but  read  mostly  in 
the  afternoon.  We’re  a  commuter  news¬ 
paper,  97%  newsstand  sales.  The  Post  is 
a  creation  of  New  York.” 

To  get  out  the  message  that  the  Post  is 
alive  and  well,  the  newspaper  is  rolling 
out  a  multimedia  advertising  campaign. 

“We’ve  gone  from  covering  the  news 
to  being  the  news,”  Scott  said.  The  ad 
campaign  will  attempt  to  put  the  public’s 
attention  back  on  the  Post  as  a  fully 
functioning  newspaper. 

Some  have  speculated  that  the  only 
reason  Hoffenberg  was  interested  in  the 
Post  was  due  to  his  debt-collection  exper¬ 
tise.  At  the  heart  of  the  newspaper’s  trou¬ 
ble  is  $8  million  in  outstanding  accounts 
receivable,  mostly  owed  by  advertisers. 

Scott,  however,  refuted  that  claim. 

“Steven  [Hoffenberg]  is  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  a  publisher  and  in  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  owning  the  Post.  It’s  like  owning 
the  Yankees  to  him,”  he  said.  BEd?? 


“We  are  currently  going  through  their 
client  base  and  comparing  it  to  ours  and  seeing 
what  we  can  do,”  Scott  said.  “We Ye  looking  for 
new  advertising  on  an  incremental  basis.” 
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Continued  from  page  1 7 

has  a  population  of  about  50,000.  It  is  an 
area  that  has  great  affluence,  but  settles 
in  with  a  strong  middle-class  structure. 
The  area’s  natural  beauty  keeps  the  real 
estate  market  relatively  healthy,  and  fat¬ 
tens  the  Coast  Star’s  classified  pages. 

The  Coast  Star  is  the  legal  newspaper 
in  all  the  municipalities  it  serves,  except 
Belmar,  where  it  recently  started  circulat¬ 
ing  in  earnest.  Legal  advertising  makes 
up  about  10%  of  the  newspaper’s  revenue 
and  Manser  will  take  all  he  can  get. 

“They’re  guaranteed  pay,”  he  says, 
“with  no  collection  problems,”  and 
Manser  is  a  publisher  who  believes  that 
legals  bring  with  them  a  built-in  reader- 
ship. 

Manser’s  chief  competitors  are  the 
daily  Asbury  Park  Press,  which  comes 
on  strong  with  a  zoned  southern  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  edition  and  a  Wednesday 
zoned  tabloid  Community  section  which 
tailors  news  and  ad  rates  to  the  market, 
and  the  twice-a-week  Wall  Township 
Herald,  which  is  trying  to  make  inroads 
into  Coast  Star  territory. 

Manser  has  worked  for  both  the  Press 
and  the  Herald,  knows  them,  respects 


them,  keeps  a  close  eye  on  them,  but 
does  not  let  either  newspaper  dictate  his 
present  and  future  strategy. 

He  is  looking  for  the  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  to  grow  to  about  10,000  to  12,000  in 
five  years  by  adding  a  town  or  two  to  the 
market.  With  it,  he  predicts,  will  come 
larger  page  counts,  even  better  results  for 
advertisers,  and  an  opportunity  to  bring 
forward  a  rate  increase. 

He  is  also  looking  to  add  lifestyle  and 
business  sections  to  a  product  that  is 
now  neatly  packaged  with  a  page  or  two 
of  news  for  each  municipality  and  gener¬ 
al  topics  such  as  obituaries,  sports, 
church  services,  the  inquiring  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  weddings  and  engagements. 

Manser  knows  that,  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  his  downtown  business  area  of 
Manasquan  will  have  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  solid  business  base,  but  so  will 
other  downtowns  and  highway  stores. 

“Manasquan  is  an  excellent  business 
town,”  Manser  observes.  “You  will  rarely 
see  a  vacant  storefront  here.  It  has 
everything.” 

The  borough  is  also  in  an  expansion 
mode  —  an  old  movie  theater  is  being 
renovated  and  pressed  into  service  with 
a  string  of  new  retail  stores  around  it. 

Even  a  cloudy  and  rainy  summer  did 


not  completely  dampen  the  popularity  of 
the  clean  and  sparkling  Manasquan 
beach,  which  may  meet  its  target  of 
$800,000  in  revenues  coming  from 
beach  badge  and  parking  fees. 

The  results  that  advertisers,  outside  of 
Manasquan,  are  getting  from  the  Coast 
Star  give  Manser  added  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  Atlantic  Club,  in  Wall  Township, 
a  so-called  “fun  and  fitness  facility,”  is 
the  Coast  Star’s  largest  advertiser. 

Michelle  Markland,  its  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  says  she  likes  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  paper  is  read.  She  gets 
excellent  service  from  the  paper,  she 
adds,  and  likes  the  flexibility  a  smaller 
paper  can  give  her  when  it  comes  to  ad 
changes. 

“They’re  terrific,”  she  says. 

Robert  Furlong  Jr.,  who  owns  an  up¬ 
scale  men’s  clothing  store  on  Route  35  in 
Sea  Girt,  uses  the  Press  and  radio,  but 
he  says  he  can  measure  the  activity  that 
comes  from  Coast  Star  readers. 

“I  deal  with  Jim  Manser  directly  and 
he  is  always  very  helpful  to  me.”  The 
Coast  Star  rates  also  make  the  newspa¬ 
per  attractive  to  him  as  an  advertiser.  “I 
couldn’t  afford  not  to  advertise  with 
Jim.”  BE^P 


M  M  The  American  Society  of 

V  Newspiq)er  Editors  will  hold  its  annual 

conference  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  30-April  2 
and  Editor  &  Publisher’s  March  27  issue  will  be  there! 


^  If  you  have  a  message  to  send  to  top  newspaper  editors  from  all 

around  the  world,  say  it  in  E&P's  March  27  issue  which  will  be  distributed 
at  their  biggest  convention  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  their  homes  and  offices. 
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Newsprint  news 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT 
production  recorded  its  biggest  gain  of 
the  year  last  December  —  15.5%  higher 
than  December  1991,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Division  of  the  American 
Forest  &.  Paper  Association. 

Total  output  was  about  91,000  metric 
tons  below  October’s  year-high  level  of 
just  over  1.41  million  tons. 

December  shipments  were  10.4% 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  For  the  year, 
production  rose  1.1%  and  shipments  rose 
4.9%  above  levels  in  1991. 

Despite  the  large  comparative  jump 
in  production,  U.S.  mills’  December 
output  was  only  0.4%  above  that  of  De¬ 
cember  1991,  and  shipments  over  the 
same  period  were  down  2.5%.  Both 
measurements  were  lows  for  1992.  For 
the  year,  U.S.  production  was  up  3.5% 
and  shipments  were  up  5.1%. 

Canadian  production  also  stayed  high 
in  December.  At  about  790,000  tons,  it 
was  more  than  50,000  tons  under  Octo¬ 


model  adopted  by  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  that  uses  a  stratified 
sample  of  U.S.  dailies  by  circulation,  giv¬ 
ing  data  for  1991  onward. 

Though  the  information  was  said  not 
to  be  comparable  with  earlier  figures, 
1991  data  was  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
piled  using  the  new  sample,  which  in¬ 
cludes  more  large  newspapers. 

In  any  event,  no  1991  estimates  are 
given  for  publishers’  end-of-month 
stocks  or  for  end-of-month  days’  supplies 
for  either  year. 

Estimated  total  U.S.  consumption, 
however,  uses  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association’s  model,  which  is 
comparable  with  the  earlier  data.  In  de¬ 
riving  its  estimate,  CPPA  assumes  that 
the  ratio  of  NAA  supply  to  total  supply 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  NAA  daily  news¬ 
paper  consumption  to  total  consump¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  American  Forest 
&  Paper  Association. 

Dailies’  newsprint  consumption 
reached  a  high  of  819,400  tons  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and,  by  preliminary  estimate,  fell 


Almost  all  newsprint  suppliers  have  publicly 
announced  a  further  7%  reduction  in 
discounts  this  spring. 


ber’s  output,  but  represented  the  year’s 
biggest  jump  over  1991  —  up  28.5% 
compared  with  December  1991.  Up 
20.5%  compared  to  the  year-earlier  lev¬ 
el,  Canadian  December  shipments  re¬ 
bounded  to  over  843,000  tons,  nearing 
October’s  year-high  level.  For  all  of  1992, 
Canadian  production  dipped  0.5%  be¬ 
low  that  in  1991,  while  shipments  were 
up  4.8%. 

Mill  operating  rates  for  the  year  stood 
at  97.2%  in  the  U.S.  and  89%  in  Canada. 

Reports  resumed 

For  the  first  time  in  months,  the 
Newsprint  Division  released  use  and  in¬ 
ventory  figures,  complete  through  No¬ 
vember.  The  information  about  daily 
newspapers  is  derived  from  a  changed 


back  to  747,200  tons  in  November.  Con¬ 
sumption  was  up  2.8%  compared  with 
the  same  11  months  of  1991. 

For  all  users,  consumption  rose  2.1% 
for  the  same  period.  As  a  percentage  of 
total  use,  daily  newspaper  use  followed 
an  almost  steady  decline  through  the 
year,  from  78.4%  in  January  to  73.5%  in 
November. 

Discounts  drop  again 

Almost  all  newsprint  suppliers  have 
publicly  announced  a  further  7%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  discounts  this  spring.  The 
Newsprint  Information  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  the  effective  price  hike 
seems  likely  to  stick  and  that  the  few 
suppliers  who  had  yet  to  announce  had 
probably  informed  customers  of  their  in¬ 
tention  to  do  so. 


In  the  East,  transaction  prices  would 
rise  to  about  $504  as  a  result  of  discount 
reductions  last  August  and  this  March, 
according  to  the  committee’s  Newsprint 
reporter. 

The  quarterly  newsletter  said  the  same 
reduction  was  likely  in  the  West,  parts  of 
which  still  suffer  an  economic  slump 
that  has  some  suppliers  still  pondering  a 
reduction.  ■ES'P 

Denver  dailies 
boost  use  of 
recycled  newsprint 

THE  DENVER  POST  aims  to  become 
the  city’s  biggest  user  of  recycled  news¬ 
print  —  again. 

It  reported  earlier  this  month  that 
through  1989  its  newsprint  averaged 
36%  recycled  fiber,  whereas  the  compet¬ 
ing  Rocky  Mountain  News  used  only 
about  2%  recycled  fiber. 

Last  year,  however,  recycled  fiber  con¬ 
stituted  less  than  11%  of  Post  newsprint 
and  26%  of  News  newsprint.  Acknowl¬ 
edging  the  tables  had  turned  and  that 
the  News  was  heavily  promoting  its  lead, 
the  Post  said  contracts  with  its  three 
suppliers  will  allow  recycled  fiber  use  to 
rise  to  40%  in  1993. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  the  Post  was 
able  to  draw  on  recycled  newsprint  pur¬ 
chased  by  its  corporate  parent,  Media- 
News  Group,  where  chairman  Richard 
Scudder  earlier  founded  Garden  State 
Paper,  a  newsprint  deinking  pioneer  and 
producer  of  newsprint  made  entirely 
from  recycled  fiber. 

MediaNews  switched  the  Post  to 
suppliers  of  newsprint  with  less  recy¬ 
cled  fiber  so  that  it  could  provide  its 
California  newspapers  with  recycled 
newsprint  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  annually  rising  state-mandated 
minimums  for  recycled  fiber  purchase 
and  content.  By  the  year  2000,  50%  of 
purchases  must  contain  some  recycled 
fiber  and  20%  of  total  fiber  used  must 
be  recycled. 

In  referring  to  a  newspaper  that 
dropped  from  heavy  to  light  use  of  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint,  an  E&P  article  last  Dec. 
5  incorrectly  attributed  the  reason  to  a 
supplier  that  “redirected  sales  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  higher  prices  prevail . . . .  ” 

In  fact.  West  Coast  prices  have  been 
lower  traditionally  than  those  in  the 
East. 
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Vendors^  agreements 


Systems  Integrators  Inc.,  Sacra' 
mento,  Calif.,  obtained  exclusive  rights 
from  Los  Angeles'based  Peripheral 
Vision  Cerp.  to  sell  an  8mm  cartridge 
tape  subsystem  with  Tandem/SIl  emu¬ 
lation. 

For  use  on  Tandem  CLX  servers  only, 
the  smaller  subsystem  offers  more  stor¬ 
age  capacity  and  runs  faster  than  the 
reel-to-reel  tape  drives  typically  used  on 
SlI  Tandem  systems.  It  also  requires  no 
manual  head  cleaning.  Coupled  with 
SII’s  optional  Macintosh-based  Master 
Pilot  automated  operations  system,  the 
cartridge  subsystem  provides  an  unat¬ 
tended  backup. 

Software  Consuiling  Services, 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Norsk 
Data,  Newberry  Berkshire,  as  its  U.K. 
product  distributor,  and  Wifac  bv,  Mi- 
jdrecht,  Netherlands,  as  Benelux  distrib¬ 
utor.  SCS  also  announced  that  it  has 
been  appointed  a  value-added  reseller 
for  Birmy  Graphics,  Melbourne,  Fla. 

Hyphen  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass., 
through  its  OEM  relationship  with  Miles 
Inc  .’s  Agfa  Div.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J., 
brought  out  the  Spectraset  2400  image¬ 
setter  (Agfa’s  AccuSet),  based  on  its  own 
PC-,  Mac-  and  Sun  Sparc-based  software 
RlPs  and  Agfa’s  latest  capstan  recorder, 
with  advances  that  include  a  visible  red 
laser,  lower-distortion  cylindrical  prism, 
and  more  stable  mechanics  and  transport 
system. 

Through  an  OEM  relationship  with 
Linotype-Hell  Co.’s  Ulire  Div.,  Mel¬ 
ville,  N.Y.,  Hyphen  announced  optional 
color  capability  for  its  Dash  output  de¬ 
vices.  Maker  of  the  Dash  recording  en¬ 
gine,  Ultre  can  now  also  supply  CQR 
(Color  Registration  Accuracy)  hardware. 
By  stabilizing  film  during  transport, 
CQR  allows  production  of  registered 
four-color  separations. 

Scilax  Corp.  Ltd.,  Herzlia,  Israel,  and 
the  U.K. 'based  DSP  Group  Ltd., 

formed  the  Nogatech  Inc.  joint  venture 
and  the  Nogatech  Ltd.  product  design 
and  development  subsidiary  in  Israel.  As 
an  OEM,  the  new  company  will  develop 
and  sell  chipsets  and  other  electronic 
components  to  large  electronic  compa¬ 
nies  for  compact  discs,  digital  cameras 
and  camcorders,  HDTV,  multimedia 
and  videophones. 

The  venture  combines  Scitex  image 


processing  and  DSP  audio  processing 
expertise.  DSP  Group  supplies  applica¬ 
tion-specific  digital  signal  processors  for 
speech  processing,  speech  and  data 
compression,  noise  suppression  and  im¬ 
age  processing. 

Mission  Criticai  Technoiogias, 

Concord,  Mass.,  in  partnership  with  the 
Washington  Post,  has  introduced  the 
Multipurpose  Alternative  Entry  System 
(MAES),  a  Windows-based  alternative 
PC  system  for  workers  with  computer- 
related  disabilities  such  as  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome.  Post  systems  and  engineering 
vice  president  Beth  Loker  said  the  paper 
will  initially  use  the  system  to  enter  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  MAES  allows  workers  to  si¬ 
multaneously  use  such  technologies  as 
voice  recognition  and  pen-based  input 
along  with  the  keyboard  and  mouse. 

Die  Americas  Inc.,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  an¬ 
nounced  European  acquisitions  by  two  of 
its  operating  companies.  Sun  Chemical 
Cerp.  acquired  British  ink  maker  Ush- 
er>Walker  Pic  for  167‘/2  pence  per 
share.  The  London-based  supplier  of 
inks  for  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  was  made  a  part  of  Sun  Chemical 
Europe.  It  employs  more  than  300  people 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  op¬ 
erates  two  manufacturing  sites  in  En¬ 
gland  and  a  third  in  Scotland.  Usher- 
Walker,  which  had  1992  sales  of  approxi¬ 
mately  £16  million,  will  retain  its  name 
and  current  management. 

Polychrome  Corp.  is  to  acquire  all 
assets  of  Chomco  Europe.  The  Neth¬ 
erlands-based  supplier  of  graphic  arts 
products  and  systems  had  sales  of  $120 
million  in  1992.  It  will  operate  as  a 
stand-alone  entity,  with  W.J.  Streeter 
continuing  as  president. 

The  Associated  Press,  New  York,  is 
adding  to  its  phototechnology  product 
line  LeafLink  from  Loaf  Systems  Inc., 

Southboro  Mass.  Consisting  of  a  Mac 
NuBus  board,  application  software  and 
fiber  optic  cable,  the  network  allows 
large  files  to  be  transferred  around  Mac¬ 
intosh  networks  at  speeds  of  up  to 
5MB/sec.,  surpassing  Ethernet  or  Ap¬ 
pleTalk.  It  supports  simultaneous  data 
transfers  and  allows  users  to  copy  indi¬ 
vidual  or  multiple  files  and  folders  to  as 
many  as  32  LeafLink-networked  Mac  Ils 
or  Quadras  with  node-to-node  distances 
of  up  to  one  kilometer. 


ACCESS 


ONLINE  ACCESS  is  the  Publishing 
Industries  Connection  to  the 
National  PC-Networks  for 
RecniitmenVEmployment 
Advertisers. 

The  Subscriber  Audience  is 
8,490,000 


ONLINE  ACCESS  can  increase  the 
power  and  reach  of  a  newspaper’s  limited 
circulation. 


Publications  can  extend  their  readership 
reach  nationwide  on  behalf  of  larger 
employers  seeking  top-quality  candidates. 

ONLINE  ACCESS  will  provide  a  unique 
and  powerful  tool  that  enables  a  publica¬ 
tion  to  more  effectively  compete  for  valu¬ 
able  recruitment/employment  ad  lineage  in 
competitive  markets. 


Publishers  also  have  exclusive  rights  to 
market  “JOBS-ON-DISKETTE"  to  local 
market  job  seekers. 


Becoming  a  subscriber  to  ONLINE 
ACCESS  and  gaining  access  to  the  nation¬ 
al  PC-  Network  and  its  demographically 
desirable  audience  can  be  a  source  of  new 
and  increased  revenue  from 
recruitment/employment  advertisers  in 
your  market  area. 
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News  Tech 


San  Bernardino  Sun’s 
new  plant  on  line 

Designed  with  employee  comfort  in  mind 


THE  SAN  BERNARDINO  (Calif.) 
Sun’s  new  remote  production  facility, 
which  went  on  line  Oct.  12,  is  described 
as  a  “humanized”  structure  with  the 
comfort  of  its  employees  in  mind. 

According  to  an  announcement,  the 
$53  million  plant,  which  will  print 
USA  Today  as  well  as  the  Sun,  differs 
from  similar  facilities  in  that  “the  large- 
scale  industrial  aspects  of ...  a  produc¬ 
tion  facility  were  scaled  down  and 
made  more  human  and  comfortable  to 
the  occupants”  as  a  means  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  productivity. 

Designed  by  the  Pellegren  Corp.  of 
Denver  and  built  by  C.W.  Driver  Con¬ 
tractors  of  Los  Angeles,  the  building 
uses  glass  and  color  inside  and  out  for  a 
pleasing  work  environment.  Production 
offices  are  located  so  the  pressroom, 
mailroom  and  surrounding  mountains 
can  all  be  observed. 

The  two-tiered  mailroom  admits  nat¬ 
ural  light  through  gallery-type  windows. 
Reduced  volume  requires  less  heating 
and  cooling. 

Working  within  a  fixed  budget,  the 
Gannett-owned  Sun  made  the  “most  of 
its  money  by  looking  for  ways  to  save  in 
every  aspect  of  the  project,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  said. 


The  paper  took  advantage  of  the 
construction  slowdown  in  Southern 
California  in  putting  out  bids. 

The  Pellegren  Corp.  advised  man¬ 
agement  that  by  competitively  bidding 
the  construction  as  opposed  to  alterna¬ 
tive  methods  of  delivery  —  such  as  de¬ 
sign-construct  or  negotiating  with  a 
single  contractor  —  substantial  savings 
could  be  realized. 

It  was  reported  that  bids  were  under 
budget  and  achieved  the  goal  of  saving 
money. 

Pellegren  said  it  further  cut  costs  and 
time  by  using  tilt-up  concrete  exterior 
walls,  which  could  be  erected  prior  to 
the  lengthy  steel  fabrication. 

Sun  production  director  Bill  Bogert 
oversaw  the  selection  of  equipment  for 
the  facility. 

The  press  consists  of  three  six-unit 
Goss  Headliner  Offset  presses.  Quipp 
provided  the  mailroom  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  its  belt  conveyers  and  stackers 
combined  with  three  Harris  1472  in¬ 
serters. 

Trucks  are  loaded  by  Quipp’s  new 
cart  system  and  Machine  Design’s  truck 
loaders. 

Newsprint  rolls  are  handled  by  EMC 
automatic  guided  vehicles. 


AP  forms 
advisory  group 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  formed 
a  group  of  12  executives  from  its  member 
newspapers  to  advise  the  news  coopera¬ 
tive  on  short-  and  long-term  technical 
developments. 

The  AP  Technology  Advisory  Group 
will  suggest  new  products  and  services 
and  ways  to  improve  existing  ones. 

The  group,  which  first  met  in  New 
York  early  this  month,  includes  Knight- 
Ridder  publishing  systems  manager 
David  Bauer,  New  York  Times  systems 
and  technology  vice  president  Richard 
H.  Gilman,  Advance  Publications  Inc. 
Systems  Group  director  Joan  Herring, 
Scripps  Howard  publishing  systems  di¬ 
rector  William].  Lee,  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk  chief  executive  Larry 
D.  Smith,  Gannett  Co.  Advanced  Sys¬ 
tems  Lab  director  William  E.  Toner, 
Washington  Post  systems  and  engineer¬ 
ing  vice  president  Elizabeth  St.  J.  Loker, 
Thomson  Newspapers  (U.S.  Opera¬ 
tions)  production  manager  Paul  Martin, 
McClatchy  Newspapers  information  ser¬ 
vices  coordinator  George  Schlukbier, 
Cox  Newspapers  (New  Ventures  Group) 
vice  president  David  C.  Scott,  Baltimore 
Sun  planning  and  advanced  systems  vice 
president  Scott  Whiteside  and  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  systems  editor  Paul 
Williams. 

Scitex  expands  in 
Latin  America 

SCITEX  EXPANDED  CUSTOMER 
support  and  sales  operations  in  several 
Latin  American  countries. 

Late  last  year,  the  color  electronic 
prepress  systems  vendor  opened  sales  of¬ 
fices  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago  and 
Caracas  and  named  the  Color  Co., 
Mexico  City,  as  its  distributor  for  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 


NPPA  flies 
in  fall 

NATIONAL  PRESS  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  Flying  Short  Courses  will 
reach  five  locations  on  five  days  in  Oc¬ 
tober:  16 — Charlotte,  17 — Boston,  19 — 
Milwaukee,  21 — Salt  Lake  City  and 
23 — Orange  County,  Calif. 
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Reviews 

Continued  from  page  19 

The  story  that  brought  all  hell  loose 
was  Brann’s  standing  up  for  a  IS-year-old 
Brazilian  girl  attending  Baylor.  Brann  re¬ 
ported  that  the  girl,  Antonia  Teixeira, 
had  charged  a  certain  Steen  Morris  with 
sexual  assault.  Morris  was  the  brother  of 
the  editor  of  the  Baptist  Guardian  and 
son-in-law  of  Baylor’s  president,  Rufus 
Burleson.  Teixeira  had  been  boarding 
with  the  president’s  family. 

Burleson  turned  against  her,  indicat¬ 
ing  she  was  crazy.  Rumors  were  started 
that  Teixeira  had  been  raped  by  a  black 
man.  However,  she  gave  birth  to  a  white 
baby. 

Brann,  in  coverage  that  went  on  for 
months,  claimed  that  the  baby  was  the 
girl’s  diploma  from  Baylor,  that  “Baylor 
College  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  medical  department.  Per¬ 
haps  no  better  place  could  be  found  for 
the  study  of  obstetrics.”  And:  “Baylor 
University  boasts  a  larger  list  of  male 
students  this  year  than  last.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  inducements  it  offers  gay  young 
gentlemen  are  becoming  more  generally 
known.” 

When  the  baby  died,  Brann  suggested 


a  gravestone  with  the  life-size  bust  of 
Burleson.  When  the  girl  changed  her 
mind  in  an  affidavit  and  went  back  to 
Brazil,  Brann  continued  his  vendetta 
and  said  she  was  bought  off. 

A  judge  aided  by  his  son  and  another 
student  cornered  Brann.  The  youths  pis¬ 
tol-whipped  Brann.  “When  Brann  fell. 
Judge  Scarborough  struck  him  repeated¬ 
ly  with  a  cane  while  the  boys  held  off 
passersby  with  their  guns.” 


Phone 

Continued  from  page  15 

newspaper  also  is  offering  “talking  ads” 
in  which  advertisers  of  a  particular  group 
are  placed  in  a  directory,  Gonter  stated. 

Calls  are  made  to  a  single  number  — 
“We  use  a  catchy  222-2222”  —  and  then 
the  four-digit  advertiser’s  code  is  given. 
The  caller  then  hears  a  recorded  mes¬ 
sage  and  has  the  option  of  staying  on  the 
line  for  a  direct  connection  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  place  of  business. 

Gonter  said  talking  ads  are  averaging 
137  advertisers  a  month,  up  from  19  in 
1991. 

Kurt  Indvik,  publisher  of  InfoText, 


Students  later  “captured”  Brann  and, 
with  a  rope  wrapped  around  him,  took 
him  to  campus,  shouting  “Lynch  him.” 

Actually,  it  turns  out,  the  students 
were  just  going  to  tar  and  feather  him, 
but  one  of  the  faculty  hid  the  tar. 

Concludes  McEnteer:  “Brann  be¬ 
came  an  icon  for  Texas  iconoclasts  to 
follow.” 

McEnteer  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Hartford. 


said  that  900,  although  an  attractive 
billing  option,  “is  not  a  business  in  and 
of  itself.” 

However,  he  forecast  an  upsurge  in 
900  use  in  1993,  noting  that  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Telemedia  firm  estimates  growth  of 
7%  in  billings,  with  10%  to  12%  growth 
in  1994  and  1995. 

He  said  that  the  future  900  increases 
will  come  from  mainstream  industries 
relying  on  the  interactive/automated 
telephone  for  customer  service. 

“What  we  must  remember,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  that  interactive  telephone  can 
help  us  help  our  customers,  our  readers, 
our  viewers  and  our  employees  to  get 
what  they  need  from  us  in  as  convenient 
and  friendly  a  way  as  possible.”  BECT 


/Each  week  E&P  reaches  more  than  81,000  professionals.  n. 

The  March  20th  issue  of  E&P  will  be  reaching  even  more  professionals  with  Nv 
added  distribution  at  the  America  East  Operations  Conference,  \ 

March  24-26,  in  Hershey,  PA. 

By  advertising  in  E&P,  you  are  showing  buyers  at  newspapers  what  your  product  has  to  offer  them. 
A  chance  like  this  is  too  sweet  to  pass  up! 

To  reserve  your  space  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of  E&P,  call  your  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Conservative  has  a 
growing  readership 

Cal  Thomas  has  built  a  newspaper  client  list  of  250  with 
hard'hitting  commentary  on  politics,  abortion  and  more 


by  Chris  Lamb 

CAL  THOMAS  WANTS  you  to  know 
that  he  not  only  comes  from  the  right  on 
most  issues,  but  is  right  on  most  issues. 
The  columnist  also  feels  that  if  you  give 
him  half  a  chance,  you  will  see  things 
the  way  he  does. 

The  conservative  writer  is  not  lacking 
for  confidence  —  and  not  lacking  for 
readership. 

His  twice-weekly  column  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  (LATS)  to  about  250  newspapers. 
Thomas  says  he  has  more  clients  he 
considers  liberal  papers  than  conserva¬ 
tive  ones,  and  likes  it  that  way. 

“1  want  to  be  in  liberal  papers,”  he 
commented.  “I  don’t  want  to  preach  to 
the  choir.  1  want  to  get  out  among  the 
converts.” 

They  are  not  hard  to  find.  There 
were  enough  potential  “converts”  in  the 
country  to  elect  Bill  Clinton  president 
and  maintain  the  Democratic  Party’s 
numerical  advantage  in  Congress. 

Was  Thomas  disheartened  by  the 
election  results?  No,  he  said.  To  quote 
the  old  definition  of  an  editorial  writer, 
he  couldn’t  wait  to  shoot  the  survivors. 
When  interviewed  by  E&P,  Thomas 
was  looking  forward  to  the  start  of  what 
he  calls  the  “Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton 
administration.” 

“1  think  it  will  invigorate  columns 
like  mine,”  he  said.  “1  feel  sorry  for  my 
liberal  friends,  who  now  have  to  defend 
these  people,  since  they  championed 
their  cause  as  unabashed  cheerleaders 
during  the  campaign.” 

Thomas  said  the  media  were  more 
biased  during  the  1992  presidential 
campaign  than  during  any  other  cam- 


(Chris  Lamb  is  a  Florida-based 
journalist  who  writes  periodically 
for  E&P.) 


Cal  Thomas 


paign  he  can  remember  in  his  30  years 
as  a  journalist.  He  added,  however,  that 
the  media  did  not  cost  George  Bush  the 
White  House. 

“Bush  lost  because  of  Bush,”  Thomas 
stated.  “If  Bush  had  an  agenda,  if  Bush 
had  strong  convictions,  if  Bush  had  not 
compromised  on  his  ‘No  New  Tax’ 
pledge,  he  would  be  president.” 

Thomas  said  that,  contrary  to  what 
some  people  may  believe,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  movement  in  this  country  did  not 
die  at  the  polls.  It  just  had  the  wrong 
messenger.  While  Ronald  Reagan  rep¬ 
resented  America’s  conservatives,  said 
Thomas,  Bush  did  not. 

“The  ideas  that  brought  Reagan  and 
then  Bush  .  .  .  into  power  and  gave  Re¬ 
publicans  dominance  for  12  years  in  the 
White  House  are  still  alive,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “The  problem  was  that  they 
were  not  renewed  and  articulated  by 
George  Bush.” 

Those  ideas  include  such  things  as 
fiscal  accountability  and  personal  re¬ 


sponsibility,  according  to  Thomas. 

For  instance,  he  said,  “We  want  wel¬ 
fare  for  the  truly  disabled,  the  mentally 
and  physically  impaired,  but  we’re  not 
going  to  put  you  on  a  welfare  program 
when  you’re  a  teen-ager  and  keep  you 
on  one  until  you  are  90  years  old.” 

Few  issues  divide  conservatives  and 
liberals  as  abortion  does.  Thomas,  not 
surprisingly,  staunchly  opposes  abor¬ 
tion.  He  strongly  disagrees  with  those 
who  say  that  the  election  of  a  Democra¬ 
tic  pro-choice  president  means  the  de¬ 
bate  has  come  to  an  end. 

“The  debate  is  not  over,”  Thomas 
wrote  in  a  recent  column.  “If  it  takes  a 
decade,  or  a  century,  or  more,  pro-lifers 
have  only  begun  to  fight  for  the  weakest 
of  the  human  family.  Like  the  British  in 
their  darkest  hour,  pro-lifers  say  with 
Winston  Churchill  that  we  will  never 
give  up.  Never,  never,  never.” 

He  also  wrote  that  the  abortion  issue 
has  not  yet  been  debated  fairly.  He  said 
the  pro-choice  forces  in  the  media, 
academia  and  medical  profession  have 
been  reluctant  to  present  information  to 
women  contrary  to  that  which  upholds 
the  abortion-on-demand  position. 

Thomas  called  for  what  he  termed  “a 
kind  of  truth- in-utero”  law  that  would 
require  women  to  be  given  adequate  in¬ 
formation  about  abortion,  just  as  con¬ 
sumers  can  read  labels  containing  the 
contents  of  food  they  buy. 

“Equipped  with  information  about 
the  contents  of  their  wombs  and  about 
alternatives  to  abortion,  they  could 
make  choices  at  least  as  fully  informed 
as  the  ones  they  make  at  the  supermar¬ 
ket,”  he  wrote. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
about  abortion,  does  Thomas  think  that 
another  column  will  have  any  effect? 

“I  would  hope  that  a  lot  of  pro-lifers 
would  be  encouraged,”  he  said.  “I  would 
expect  the  other  side  would  trash  me 
without  addressing  the  issues  I  raised.” 

Whenever  Thomas  writes  that 
women  are  not  being  provided  enough 
information,  he  said  he  is  called  “a  fa¬ 
natic”  or  “misogynist.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  being  given 
more  information?”  he  asked.  “You  can’t 
have  too  much  information  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  profound  medical  decision.” 

Thomas  said  the  best  forum  for  any 
issue  is  the  “marketplace  of  ideas.” 

“I’m  so  convinced  that  my  ideas  are 
right  that  I’m  more  than  willing  to 
bring  them  to  a  fair  and  equal  situation 
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and  have  them  tested  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  he  stated.  “That’s  what  I  try  to 
do  with  my  column.” 

Thomas  said  he  has  his  own  defini¬ 
tion  of  pluralism,  or  the  process  by 
which  diverse  opinions  are  exchanged. 

“It’s  Ellen  Goodman  [of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group]  and  me 
on  the  same  page  of  the  Boston  Globe 
on  the  same  day,”  he  observed.  “I  love 
that.  That’s  the  beauty  of  this  country. 
Nobody  goes  to  jail.  Nobody’s  deprived 
of  a  living.  Nobody’s  discriminated 
against.  We  get  our  ideas  out  there.” 

Thomas  said  liberals  are  quick  to  de¬ 
fend  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
music  groups  and  singers  such  as  2  Live 
Crew  and  Madonna,  but  are  equally 
quick  to  censor  views  that  are  contrary 
to  their  own. 

“They’re  for  pluralism  for  their  world 
view,  but  not  for  anyone  else’s,”  he  said. 

Thomas  pointed  to  the  philosophy  of 


ment  does  no  good  if  nobody  is  buying 
our  newspapers.” 

The  columnist  said  it  is  impossible  for 
the  press  to  be  objective,  but  it  can  be 
fair.  “Let’s  be  fair,”  he  stated.  “Let’s  not 
be  perceived  as  advancing  an  agenda.” 

Thomas  was  a  broadcast  journalist 
for  21  years.  He  was  a  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  reporter  for  NBC,  where  his  as¬ 
signments  included  the  White  House, 
the  space  program,  civil  rights  and  Wa¬ 
tergate. 

The  frequent  lecturer  calls  himself  a 
“traveling  evangelist  for  print  journal¬ 
ism,”  and  notes  that  newspapers  need  to 
become  more  pluralistic.  Thomas  urged 
editors  to  stray  outside  their  usual  circle 
of  friends  and  establish  contacts  with 
others  in  the  community,  particularly 
what  he  calls  “traditional-value  Middle 
Americans.” 

Thomas  has  written  eight  books.  His 
first.  Book  Burning,  led  indirectly  to  his 


‘‘I  resist  all  labels.  If  people  call  me  right-wing,  1 
guess  it’s  better  than  being  called  wrong-wing.” 


“politically  correct”  speech,  which  he 
said  evolved  from  1960s  campus  radicals 
who  are  now  tenured  professors,  deans 
and  administrators. 

“It’s  funny  how  we  have  come  full  cir¬ 
cle,”  Thomas  stated.  “In  the  past,  the 
religious  right  was  particularly  guilty  of 
trying  to  impose  a  narrow,  religiously 
based  world  view  on  an  unwilling  popu¬ 
lation.”  The  left,  he  believes,  is  now 
guilty  of  the  same  thing. 

“They  are  trying  to  impose  a  narrow, 
anti-religious  world  view  on  an  unwill¬ 
ing  population,  and  using  the  powers  of 
the  government,  academia  and  much  of 
the  media  to  do  it,”  Thomas  said.  “If  lib¬ 
erals  say  the  First  Amendment  means 
we  have  to  tolerate  2  Live  Crew  and 
Madonna,  why  can’t  they  tolerate  some 
conservative  and  religiously  based  views 
to  be  heard  in  the  marketplace?” 

Specifically,  said  Thomas,  why  can’t 
the  creationist  view  be  taught  with 
evolution  in  schools?  Or  why  can’t  ab¬ 
stinence  be  taught  in  sex-education 
classes? 

Thomas  said  the  media  hurt  them¬ 
selves  with  what  he  considers  their  pro- 
Clinton  bias  during  last  year’s  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  people  lost  whatever 
respect  they  had  left  for  the  media,  and 
that’s  not  good,”  he  commented.  “Our 
currency  is  trust.  If  the  public  doesn’t 
trust  us,  we’re  dead.  The  First  Amend¬ 


second  career  as  a  columnist.  In  the 
book,  Thomas  wrote  that  the  media 
elite,  while  denouncing  censorship,  was 
forcing  its  secular  vision  of  society  on 
the  public. 

He  then  submitted  a  column  to  the 
New  York  Times,  which  published  it. 
Thomas  subsequently  sent  columns  to 
the  Washington  Post,  which  ran  them  as 
well. 

“I  thought,  ‘What’s  going  on?’  ”  he 
recalled.  “This  is  ruining  my  speech  on 
media  bias.” 

Thomas  then  sent  samples  of  his 
columns  to  syndicates,  but  received  no 
encouragement.  He  finally  contacted  a 
friend  at  LATS,  and  got  a  tryout.  LATS 
went  on  to  launch  Thomas’  feature  in 
April  1984. 

He  called  his  LATS  contacts  “the 
finest  people  I’ve  met  in  journalism. 
They’re  wonderful  people  who  work 
hard  for  me  and  I  work  hard  for  them.  I 
don’t  just  sit  here  in  Washington  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  orders  of  newspapers  to 
come  in.  I  go  out  and  beat  the  bushes, 
trying  to  develop  relationships  with  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  road.” 

Thomas  said  he  does  not  like  to  have 
himself  labeled  one  way  or  another.  “I 
resist  all  labels,”  he  declared.  “If  people 
call  me  right-wing,  I  guess  it’s  better 
than  being  called  wrong-wing.” 

The  columnist  noted  that  he  has 
carved  out  a  niche  for  himself  as  a  rep¬ 


resentative  of  the  “moral,  social  and 
ethical  realm  of  conservatism,”  which 
he  said  “apparently  produces  the  most 
letters.” 

Thomas  reported  that  most  of  his 
mail  is  complimentary,  which  was  also 
the  case  for  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  when  it  recently  test-published 
the  LATS  writer’s  column. 

Daily  News  editorial  page  editor  Jeff 
Lytle  reported  receiving  several  hun¬ 
dred  letters  praising  Thomas’  feature, 
which  “easily  outdrew  any  other  read¬ 
er  response  we’ve  invited  in  the  news 
side  of  the  paper  in  at  least  five  years.” 
Needless  to  say,  the  Daily  News  added 
the  column. 

However,  many  readers  throughout 
the  country  do  not  like  Thomas.  “I’ve 
been  called  a  ‘Neanderthal  Republican 
right-wing  slimeball,’  ”  said  Thomas. 

This  past  fall,  Thomas  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  about  the  death  of  his  cat  Boo, 
and  received  a  deluge  of  emotional 
mail. 

“One  woman  wrote  and  said,  ‘I  dis¬ 
agree  with  everything  you  say,  but  the 
piece  you  did  on  your  cat  reduced  me  to 
tears.  Maybe  you  are  human  after  all.’  I 
wrote  her  back  and  said,  ‘Thank  you; 
keep  reading?  ”  BEOT 


MORE  READERS 
ARE  IN 
YOUR  STARS. 


All  the  signs  point  to  more  readers. 
With  our  Star  Watch  for  dailies.  And  Your 
Horoscope  Guide  for  weeklies.  Astrolo¬ 
ger  Wanda  Perry  is  just  the  ticket  to  a 
planet  of  loyal  readership.  Because 
whether  they  believe  in  astrology  or  not, 
people  read  it  religiously. 

Call  collect  (619)293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

UM’s  book  division 
bought  by  K-III  firm 

THE  E.W.  SCRIPPS  Co.  has  sold  Unit¬ 
ed  Media’s  Pharos  Books  division  to 
the  K'lII  Communications  Corp.  for  an 
undisclosed  sum. 

Pharos  publishes  the  best-selling 
World  Almanac,  collections  of  syndicat¬ 
ed  features  and  many  other  titles. 

K-111  —  whose  interest  in  buying 
Pharos  first  became  publicly  known  late 
last  year  (E&P,  Dec.  26,  1992)  —  also 
acquired  United’s  World  Almanac  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  direct  marketer  of  education 
and  reference  works  to  libraries. 

The  New  York  City-based  K-lll’s 
properties  include  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
New  Encyclopedia,  Weekly  Reader, 
Daily  Racing  Form,  Seventeen  and  New 
York  magazine. 

K-Ill  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  William  Reilly  stated,  “The 
World  Almanac,  with  its  125-year  histo¬ 
ry,  is  one  of  the  best-known  names  in 
reference  works  today  ....  It  is  also  a 
strong  strategic  fit  with  our  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  unit ....’’ 

Reilly  added  that  K-llI  intends  to  up¬ 
grade  the  almanac  and  strengthen  its 
distribution,  but  has  no  plans  to  make 
major  changes  in  its  editorial  format. 

Scripps  announced  last  spring  that  it 
might  sell  all  or  some  of  United  Media 
as  part  of  a  strategy  to  focus  on  its 
“core”  newspaper,  television  and  cable 
businesses.  In  October,  the  Cincinnati- 
based  company  sold  UM’s  TV  Data  tv 
listings  division  to  a  group  of  private 
investors. 

Columnist  covering 
Clinton  for  Gannett 

DEBORAH  MATHIS  HAS  joined 
Gannett  News  Service  as  national 
correspondent  covering  the  White 
House. 

Mathis,  who  does  a  twice-weekly  col¬ 
umn  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media 
Services,  will  be  responsible  for  report¬ 
ing  on  all  national  news  stories  dealing 
with  the  Clinton  administration.  She 
will  also  be  a  member  of  the  White 
House  press  corps  travel  pool. 

The  journalist  (E&P,  July  11,  1992) 
has  covered  Bill  Clinton  since  his  1976 
race  for  Arkansas  attorney  general. 

“Because  I  have  followed  Clinton  for 
so  many  years,  1  can  bring  context  to 
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Deborah  Mathis 


my  stories  and  have  a  leg  up  on  the  oth¬ 
ers,”  said  Mathis.  “I’ll  know  which  poli¬ 
cies  are  consistent  with  his  past  actions 
and  what’s  brand-new.” 

Mathis  previously  worked  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  as  a  television  anchor  and 
reporter  from  1974  to  1976. 

‘Tank’  comic  ahead 
on  Schott  situation 

“TANK  McNAMARA”  CREATORS 
Jeff  Millar  and  Bill  Hinds  were  ahead  of 
the  news  in  their  sports  strip’s  recent  se¬ 
quence  about  Marge  Schott. 

The  Cincinnati  Reds  owner  received 
a  one-year  suspension  Feb.  3  for  using 
racial  and  ethnic  slurs.  One  condition  of 
her  eventual  reinstatement  is  that  she 
complete  multicultural-training  classes. 

The  “Tank”  story  line  showed  Schott 
getting  “mandatory  sensitivity  training” 
(see  comic  below).  The  sequence  started 
Feb.  5,  but  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
sent  it  out  Jan.  22. 


Reuben  finalists  all 
on  Universal  roster 

ONCE  AGAIN,  ALL  three  nominees 
for  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 
are  on  the  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
roster. 

Universal  also  had  every  Reuben 
Award  finalist  in  1991. 

The  nominees  this  time  are  “Cathy” 
creator  Cathy  Guisewite,  “Doonesbury” 
creator  Garry  Trudeau  and  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watterson. 

Watterson  has  received  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  honor  twice,  and 
Trudeau  and  Guisewite  have  been 
Reuben  finalists  before. 

The  winning  cartoonist  will  be 
named  at  a  Saturday  night  ceremony 
during  the  NCS’s  May  7-10  Reuben 
weekend  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

In  other  award  news,  columnist 
George  Will  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  received  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation’s  national  cita¬ 
tion  during  a  ceremony  this  month  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Another  recent  honoree  was  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record/North  America 
Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist  Jimmy 
Margulies,  who  received  a  first-place 
prize  in  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation’s  1992  John  Peter  Zenger  Media 
Awards  Competition  for  a  cartoon  on 
Haitian  refugees. 

And  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  cartoonist 
Chris  Browne  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  received  a  commendation  from 
the  animal  rights-oriented  Genesis 
Awards  Committee  for  a  1992  comic. 

Economist  also  did 
newspaper  column 

ECONOMIST  AND  AUTHOR  Eliot 
Janeway,  a  former  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist,  has  died  in  New  York  City  at  the 
age  of  80. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


ewspapers  are  required  to  play  many  diverse 
roles.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  editorial  and 
employment  functions,  newspapers  have  a 
very  high-profile  role  as  good  corporate  neighbors  — 
making  pages  available  to  community  groups,  providing 
personnel  and  money  for  charitable  organizations,  as  well 
as  setting  public  agenda  in  news  and  editorial  columns. 
Every  bit  as  important  as  these  roles  is  that  of  an 
environmentally  conscious  and  considerate  neighbor. 


oremost  among  newspapers’  environmental 
concerns  are  newsprint  recycling,  the  use  of  low 
VOC  inks  (as  well  as  water-based  and  soy 
inks)  and  vehicle  pollution  and  control.  Newspapers  and 
their  vendors  have  responded  to  both  legislative 
mandates  and  to  the  very  vocal  concerns  of  their  readers. 
Newspapers  are  leading  the  way  toward  a  cleaner 
environment. 


n  its  April  10  issue.  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
publish  a  special  pullout  section  devoted  to 
“Newspapers  and  the  Environment.”  This 
section  will  detail  the  efforts  being  made  by  every  facet 
of  the  newspaper  industry  to  “clean  up  its  act.” 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
but  newspapers  and  their  vendors  still  face  significant 
changes  in  the  decade  ahead  of  them. 


his  section  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Equipment  Vendors,  Ink  Companies, 
Newsprint  Manufacturers,  Architects,  Truck 
Leasing  Companies,  and  Newspaper  Syndicates  with 
environmental  features  to  tell  their  story  to  over  80,000 
readers  interested  in  America’s  Newspapers.  To  reach 
the  weekly  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  call  your  local 
sales  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley, 
Advertising  Director  at  2 12*675 -4380. 


Publishing  Date;  April  10 
Closing  Dates;  Space;  March  26  Copy;  March  29 


New  York 

2I2-675-4380 
Fax;  212. 929' 1259 


Chicago 

312.64I.0041 
Fax;  312-641 .0043 


Sales  Offices 

New  Orleans 

504.386.9673 
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Los  Angeles 

213-382-6346 
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San  Francisco 

415-421-7950 

Fax:415-398-4153 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLCXSY 


Daily-Weelcly-Monrtily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1  -800-322-51 01 . 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  rood  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES,  Hook  readers  on  fact-packed 
showbiz  column.  Camera-ready.  Afford¬ 
able.  Info  (800)  533-0073. 


Battles,  in  these  ages,  are  transacted  by 
mechanism,-  with  the  slightest  possible 
development  of  human  individuality  or 
spontaneity;  men  now  even  die,  and  kill 
one  another,  in  an  artificial  manner. 

Thomas  Carlyle 


BILL  GORDON  WON'T  FOOL  AROUND 
WHEN  YOUR  READERS  NEED  ANSWERS. 

Gordon,  America’s  most  trusted  mechanic, 
writes  Car  Clinic,  a  weekly  automotive 
question  and  answer  column  that  gets 
right  to  the  point  with  specific  technical 
information  for  hard-to-solve  problems. 

That's  why  Car  Clinic  is  a  fixture  in  many 
of  the  nation's  most  important  newspapers. 

If  you'd  like  to  put  Bill  to  work  for  you. 
Contact: 

Rose  Communications,  Inc 
315  S.  Northlake  Blvd.  Suite  2134 
Altamonte  Springs,  Florida  32701 

Well  send  you  Car  Clinic  free  for  a  one 
month  trial  and  we'll  quote  you  a  realistic  price 
that  reflects  today's  difficult  economy. 

GIVE  YOUR  AUTOMOTIVE  SECTION 
OR  CLASSIFIEDS  A  TUNEUP  TODAY! 


GARDENING 


INDOOR  GARDENING  AND  OUTDOOR 
CONTAINER  PLANTS  column/ cartoon 
by  syndicated  columnist  Jane  Adler 
for  all  areas.  Fun,  Informative.  Great 
editor  recommendations.  Whitegate 
Features,  71  Faunce  Dr.,  Providence,  Rl 
02906.  (401)  274-2149. 


"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COMMISSION 

"IN  THE  MONEY."  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  how  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  7(X) 
word,  Q&A  format  gives  reader  a  person- 
alized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  as  low  as 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience  of 
baby  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commis¬ 
sion  on  Special  Report  sales  generated 
by  your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
Palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coast  Fhvy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fax  (310)  457-9196. 


The  lot  of  critics  is  to  be  remembered 
by  what  they  failed  to  understand. 

George  Moore 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  Illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18lh  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  12th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


This  Side  of  60 

Upbeat  column  focusing  on 
empowerment  in  aging 

Camera  ready 

Call  or  fax  today  for  samples/rates 

Marie  Snider 
Phone:  (316)  283-2309 
Fax:  (316)  284-0500 

The  column  you  can  cfford  and  can't 
c^ord  to  be  without 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST),  4  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST),  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


"900"  PROFIT  CENTER.  Quality  24 
line  dating/voice  mail.  State  of  the 
art  features.  $18,500  installed. 
(619)  276-7420. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Rapidly 
growing  nuarket  in  N.E.  Florida.  Five 
year  old  established  monthly  magazine 
on  Amelia  Island,  FL.  All  equipment 
included.  Owner  Financing.  Will 
train  new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. _ 

FAX  YOUR  AD 
(212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  For  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  (or  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 
(406)  586-6621. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  Appraisals  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
FO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smilh-South-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MiclwesF(414)  272-6173 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conduch 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  doily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokerogeConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brakers — Consultants 
215  A^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  monitors 
1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


FULLY  FUNCTIONAL  Mycro  Tek  3000 
system.  6  News  touch  terminals,  3 
spares,  20  Meg  HD,  spares  kit,  modem, 
wire  capture,  Mycro-link,  etc.  Full 
system  w/editorial  and  classified 
functions.  Steal  it  from  us  for  $18m 
obo.  Call  David  at  (501)  239-8562  or 
fax  (501)  239-8565. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


FURNITURE 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  lorgest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 


nps 


Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 


Chicogo,  IL  60656 


MAILROOM 


2  1 990  Kansa  Inserters  3  into  1 , 
maintenance  log-well  maintained 
135,000,  available  immediately. 
Call  Dove  Marcum  at  the  Utah  County 
Journal,  (801)  226-1983. 


2-  Sheridan  P24  Inserters. 
$10,000  both.  Call  (717)  288-9805 
Ask  (or  Rick 


GCXDD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


MAIL  ROOM 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 


4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  eoch 
4 


Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 


1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 


2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 
Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


CARIBBEAN  VYEEKLY 
Newsstand/Subscription  based  paper 
rowing  70  percent  +  past  three  years. 
500K  gross  sales.  Box  6247, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA  WEEKUES  -  A  Couple  of 
Choice  Owner/Operator  situations 
with  solid  cash  flow.  Contact:  Dane 
Claussen,  W.B.  Grimes,  (414) 
272-6173. 

New  Hampshire  Bonanza. 

The  economy  is  coming  back 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ride  this  long  established 
group  ta  the  tap.  $500K 
gross  sales.  Superb  turnaround 
situation.  Contact  L  Grimes, 
(301)  540-0636. 


MAILRCX)M 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


MAILROOM 

Reconditioned  FERAG  newspaper  Single 
Copy  Conveyor  and  other  equipment. 
Guaranteed.  Available  now.  Installation. 
Call  Bob  Massarella.  FERAG,  Inc.  (215) 
788-0892. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REA6ANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MCS10/8400HS 
Typesetting  equipment.  TRS-80  Model  4 
computer.  Tandy  laptop  computer.  Tandy 
Daisy-Wheel  printer.  Make  offer.  Call 
(217)  523-4469. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  ski  area  weeklies: 
excellent,  gross  $400,000,  husband 
and  wire  take  $100,000. 
$600,000/terms. 

Ohio  specialty  newspaper:  growth,  strong 
market,  good  niche,  gross 
$1,000,000,  owner  takes  $218,000. 
$1,1 50,000/ terms. 

Minnesota  shopper:  established,  nice 
ad  base,  good  area,  grass  $765,000. 
$765,0CI0/terms. 

Indiana  shopper:  established,  excellent 
market,  management  intact,  gross 
$1,350,000.  $1 ,350,000/terms. 
Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  John  T. 
Cribb,  (406)  586-6621. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  owner/ operators  of  more  than 
200  dailv  and  wewly  nevvspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  based  in 
resort  area  on  Florida's  East  Coast. 
$175,000,  terms.  ALSO  weeklies, 
shoppers,  Florido  and  Georgia, 
$67,^  ta  $650,000.  BECKERMAN 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  82784,  Tampa,  FL 
33682.  (813)  971-2061. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

All  production  equipment  in  Daily 
News  Garden  City,  New  York  Plant: 

-  18  units  -  Goss  MKI  presses  with 
21  1/2*  cutoff  (PEC  converted  reels) 

-  75  HP  PEC  bond  drives  (1983) 

-  2  Goss  3.2/2. 1  double  delivery 
folders 

-  1  Hoe  3.2/2. 1  double  delivery  (older 

-  2  Nopp  Cl  20  plate  processing 
systems  (1987) 

-  Jervis  Webb  auto  laydown  &  strip¬ 
ping  assist  station 

-  Idab  mailroom  system  with  6  lines, 
stackers,  typers,  belts,  truckloaders, 
etc. 

This  equipment  was  either  upgraded  or 
newly  installed  in  1983.  (Produced 
45,000  net  CPH) 

Address  inquiries  ta: 

Maxwell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
c/o  Joy  Swardenski,  Esq. 

220  East  42nd  St.  -  8th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10017 
_ (212)  210-6310 _ 

One  ought,  e^ety  day  at  least,  to  hear 
a  little  song,  reaa  a  good  poem,  see  a 
fine  picture,  and  if  it  were  possible,  to 
speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 
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EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
6-Moclel  350  MDT's;  2-Model  7200 
Headliners,  witfi  fonfs;  Unisetter  HR; 
Trendsetter  812,  many  fonts,  film.  Best 
offer  over  $1 ,000,  you  move.  Also,  Kodo- 
motic  42P  Processor.  Best  offer.  (313) 
584-4000. 

COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts 
included),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor, 

1-year  supply  of  processing  chemicals 
and  additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  main¬ 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 


&  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accom¬ 
panying  1  LogE  Linel7A  and  1  LogE 
Linel  developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 


_ PRESSES _ 

1500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

4-unit  Goss  Comm.,  Sub  and  Comm, 
folders,  stacker,  bundler.  Line,  ink 
pump,  many  extras.  (703)  464-6600. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

3-unit  Community,  grease  lubricated. 

2- unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

Goss  SSC  stacked  unit. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  - 
1980. 

3- unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  JF7. 
6-unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  1970. 

Two  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

3-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN- Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40*  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
(or  Muller  227S  inserters 
Kansa  480  inserters. 

(800)  356-4886. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

CALL  CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
FOR 

ALL  OF  YOUR  CIRCULATION  NEEDS 
— Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
— Guaranteed  Subscription  Sales 
— Single  Copy  Enhancement 
More  than  30  years  experience. 
Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373, 

Bob  Averett  (205)  887-8613. 


Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  for  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S'ervices  MAN'agement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


Telemarketing  Professionals 
The  Paper  People 
Specialists  in  upgrades 
&  conversions 
(313)  585-0018 


\MHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
1(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS  PLANS  and  loan  packag¬ 
ing,  sale  and  purchase  planning,  exper¬ 
tise  in  turnaround  and  tax  minimiza¬ 
tion.  Brent  Leslie,  CPA,  Box  5240, 
Destin,  FL  32541.  (904)  654-1112. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in  improved  revenue  base 
through  increased  commercial  web  print¬ 
ing  and  productivity.  Coll  Cal 
Borman  (505)  263-9091 . 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOURELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

"Daily  Service  Contracts* 

"One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-21 10 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


The  Universe  is  totally  random,  morally 
neutral  and  unspeakably  violent. 

Woody  Allen 


HELP  WANTED 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  gome  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  ore  your  best  bet  to  moke  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
your  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNAUSM/PR,  full-Kme  renewable 
contract  appointment.  Minimum  qualifi¬ 
cations  master^s  degree  with  professional 
experience.  Successful  experience  teach¬ 
ing  college  level  writing  desired. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  courses 
in  journalism  and  public  relations  writ¬ 
ing  and  practice.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  current  vita,  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  three  references  and 
non-returnable  examples  of  professional 
writing  to  Professor  Deborah  Smiley, 
Chair,  Department  of  Communications, 
Simmons  College,  300  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  MA  02115.  Screening  begins 
April  1  St  and  will  continue  until  position 
is  filled.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


We  must  reserve  a  back  shop  all  our 
own,  entirely  free,  in  which  to  establish 
our  reel  liberty  and  our  principal  retreat 
and  solitude. 

Michel  Eyquem  de  Montaigne 


ACADEMIC 


GRADUATE  ASSOCIATE  POSITION: 
Syracuse  University's  S.l.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications  has 
established  a  new  graduate  Associate 
position  to  assist  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  wish  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  career  in  the  media  to  a 
career  in  Higher  Education.  Individuals 
with  a  Muster's  Degree  and  significant 
professional  experience  in  any  area  of 
the  media  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Newhouse  School's  PhD  program. 
Admission  to  the  doctoral  program  is  a 
prerequisite  (or  the  awarding  of  the 
Graduate  Associate  position,  ^lary  is 
offered  in  excess  of  the  normal  Graduate 
assistant  stipend,  plus  tuition  remission. 
Graduate  Associates  will  teach  three 
courses  a  year  while  pursuing  the  de¬ 
gree.  For  more  information  and  an  ap¬ 
plication,  please  contact: 

Verone  Sparkes,  PhD 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
215  University  Place 
Syracuse,  NY  1 3244-21 CX) 
AA/EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 


AAASS  COMMUNICATIONS:  Tenure- 
track,  Instructor/ Assistant  Professor  ap¬ 
pointment,  Fall  1993.  Teaching 
Newswriting  I,  II,  Advanced  Newswriting 
and  Copy  Editing,  Writing  for  Public 
Relations,  Introduction  to  Desktop 
Publishing  (Macintosh),  plus  team-teocn 
in  nationally  recognized  interdisciplinary 
liberal  arts  integrative  program  and  oci- 
vise  students,  fvtaster's  degree  (journal¬ 
ism,  mass  communications,  English  or 
related  discipline)  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Position 
contingent  upon  funding. 

Briar  Cliff  College  is  a  community 
of  scholars,  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors  and  staff  -  all  committed  to  excel¬ 
lence  in  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
education.  The  College  enrolls  approxi¬ 
mately  1 ,1 50  students  of  whom  40%  are 
adult  students.  The  College  has  received 
national  recognition  for  its  faculty 
professional  dewlopment  program  and 
its  outstanding  general  education 
core.  Briar  Cliff  is  located  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a  growing  and 
dynamic  metropolitan  area  of  100,000 
with  outstanding  educational,  recrea¬ 
tional,  civic  and  cultural  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  to  its  citizens. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  application, 
vita,  three  letters  from  professional 
references  and  portfolio  of  published 
writing  samples  by  March  26,  1 993  to: 

Dr.  Jeffry  B.  Willens 
Executive  Vice  Ptesioent/Aoademic  Dean 
Briar  Cliff  College 
PO  Box  2100 

Sioux  City,  lA  51104 
Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applica¬ 
tions  is  March  26,  1993.  AA/EOE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 

ACCOUNTING 

ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 
Exciting  career  opportunity  with  the 
Union-tribune  Publishing  Co.  in  San 
Diego,  CA.  We  are  looking  for  an 
Accounting  Manager  with  excellent  inter¬ 
personal  and  motivational  skills  as 
well  as  proven  supervisory  experience. 
Responsibilities  will  include 
supervision  of  a  sub-deportment  of 
accounting,  a  portion  of  the  month-end 
financial  reporting,  assisting  with 
preparation  of  annual  budget  and  inter¬ 
facing  with  internal  and  external 
customers. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  computer 
literate,  proficient  on  10-key,  3-f 
years  in  a  large  accounting  environment 
with  a  public  accounting  firm  and  news¬ 
paper  accounting  experience.  CPAorMBA 
would  be  a  plus. 

This  list  does  not  necessarily 
contain  all  of  the  actual  or  essential 
duties  of  this  position. 

If  you  meet  the  above  requirements,  please 
send  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
Human  Resources  Department,  Job  #2-93 
PO  Box  191 

San  Diego,  CA  92112 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

ACCOUNTANT  (CPA)/CONTROLLER 

Fast  growth  company  seeks  man¬ 
ager/supervisor  for  staff  of  3.  Strong 
computer  experience.  Knowledge  of  cost 
and  managerial  accounting.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include  budgeting,  nnancial,  cost 
control  strategies.  People  oriented. 
Publishing/ Advertising  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Smd  resume:  Box  28,  San  Jose, 
CA  95103  or  fax  to  (408)  271-3521. 

COKTROLLER 

Newspaper  (34,000  circulation)  and 
small  commercial  printing  company  of¬ 
fer  outstanding  opportunity  for  highly 
qualified  individual.  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Accounting,  CPA  preferred.  Position 
requires  interpersonal  and  supervisory 
skills,  oral  and  written  communication 
skills,  teomplayer  and  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  analytical  talent.  Person  reports 
to  General  Manager.  Responsible  for 
planning,  budgeting  and  management 
information.  Minimum  of  5  years  expe¬ 
rience  with  3  in  supervision.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  salary  requirement 
with  a  cover  letter  explaining  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  position  to  Linda  Meath, 
Human  Resource  Director,  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY 
42302.  EOE. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

BE  A  SURROGATE  PUBUSHER  for  a 
year,  starting  August  1 .  Sterling, 
exurban  weekly  in  Midwest.  See  if 
running  a  newspaper  is  for  you.  Academ¬ 
ics,  journalists  send  resumes  soon 
to  Box  6238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  management  trainee  post 
open  with  Zone  5  group  of  small-town 
newspapers.  Must  be  excellent  speller, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  An  aptitude  for  sales  and 
leadership  is  important.  Send  complete 
resume  and  letter  describing  yourself  and 
accomplishments  to  Box  6234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  for  a 
major  NJ  daily  newspaper. 

*  We  need  a  super  star  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  to  vrork  hard  and  the  ability 
to  manage,  lead,  direct  and  grow  within 
the  organization. 

*  Must  hove  3  to  5  years  supervisory 
experience  and  the  ability  to  create  new 
business  in  a  sales  environment. 

*  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  superlative  organization 
and  industry  leader. 

Attractive  compensation  package  and  an 
excellent  benefit  program. 

If  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for 
please  contact: 

Patricia  Hovey 

Telephone  No.  (800)  875-2677. 

ESTABUSHED  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
seeks  proven  sales  leader  for  southeast 
niche  publication.  Excellent  salary 
package  for  the  right  person.  Box  6250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Top  position  in  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  markets  in  America,  in  the  sunny 
south.  No  caps  here.  Make  money 
based  onyour  motivation.  Base  salary, 
full  benefits,  some  moving  allowance. 
Box 6243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Southern  Calif,  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  hands-on  manager  to  lead 
and  motivate  our  classified  adver¬ 
tising  team. 

This  position  requires  a  minimum  of 
three  years  classified  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Candidates  must  also  hove  excel¬ 
lent  training,  organizational,  sales 
and  communication  skills. 

Tribune  Company  subsidiary. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  and  sabry 
history  to: 

Times  Advocate 
ATTN:  Peggy  Chapman 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Escondido,  CA  92025 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  oversee  seven  person  staff  at  highly 
progressive  10,000-circulation 
daily  with  array  of  tourist  publico- 
tions.  We're  seeking  an  aggressive 
and  competitive  person  who  can  ridp  train 
our  staff.  Good  benefits,  bonus  opportun¬ 
ities  with  room  to  advance  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  company.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Scott  Klemsz,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune, 
PO  Box  1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA 
96156. 

IRONWOOD  DAILY  GLOBE,  in 
Peninsula,  seeking  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  (circulation  8,000). 

Experience  and  a  successful  track  record 
in  newspaper  advertising  sales  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  peopb  skills  and  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Motivation  and  crea¬ 
tivity  necessary  in  scheduling  prom¬ 
otions,  events,  training  sales  staff. 

Duties  including  directing 
display  and  cbssifiM  departments, 
responsible  for  outside  sales  staff  of 
7  persons. 

Qualifications:  3-5  years  of  super¬ 
visory  experience  or  equivalent. 

Send  resume  to:  Publisher  Herb  Levin, 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe,  1 1 8  E.  AAcLeod 
Ave.,  Ironivood,  Ml  49938. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Full-time  position  responsible  for 
selling  retail  ads  along  with  super¬ 
vising  and  directing  retail  sales 
staff.  Minimum  of  three  years  experience 
selling  newspaper  advertising  and 
minimum  af  one  year  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Macon  Telegraph,  PO  Box  4167, 
Macon,  GA  31213.  Attention:  Louise 
Wilson,  Human  Resources  Director. 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Aggressive  hands- 
on  display  sales  manager  to  manage  and 
motivate  staff  of  eight  for  three-time  a 
week  newspaper  in  competitive  high 
desert  market.  Must  carry  account  load, 
handle  major  accounts,  train  and  be  oc- 
countobb  for  receivables.  Knowledge  of 
various  aspects  of  classified  advertising 
desirable.  Excellent  pay  package  and 
benefits  await  the  right  candidate.  Send 
resume  ta:  Jerry  Wright,  Hi-Desert  Star, 
PO  Box  880,  Yucca  Valley,  CA  92286. 


_ ART/EDfTORIAL _ 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  nevrspaper.  Must  be  abb 
to  create  interesting  daily  graphics  and 
design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Peggy  Tennis,  SPJ's 
JOBS-FOR-JOURNAUSTS  program,  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  with  a 
new  state-of-the-art  printing  pbnt,  is 
gearing  up  to  be  the  most  coloifol,  best- 
designed  paper  in  America.  We  are 
currently  accepting  applications  for 
skilled  Mac/Quark  page  designers, 
especially  those  with  a  strong  nevrs 
and/or  sports  background.  Top  five-year 
scab  is  $846  a  week.  Prefer  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  experience 
for  both  jobs  but  will  consider  talented 
beginner.  Please  send  resume,  page 
samples  and  three  references  vrho  can  be 
contacted  immediately  to  Jim  Nolan, 
Associate  Editor/ Administration,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  400  W.  Colfox  Ave., 
Denver,  CO  80204. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 


Arts  educational  institution  seeks 
person  to  provide  graphic  design, 
layout  and  illustrations  for  Centers 
numerous  publications  and  communica¬ 
tions  utilizing  IBM  based  equip¬ 
ment.  This  position  reports  to  the 
Director,  Communications  &  Public 
Relations. 

Successful  candidate  will  possess 
an  Associate  degree  in  Commercial 
Art  or  Graphic  Design  &  Illustra¬ 
tion  with  three  years  layout  experience. 
Compensation  package  excellent.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  submit  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources 
Interlochen  Center  for  the  Arts 
PO  Box  199 
Interlochen,  Ml  49684 

EOE  M/F 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  START-UP 
MANAGER:  We  need  an  experienced, 
entrepreneurial  circulation  manager  to 
direct  the  start-up  of  an  alternative 
delivery  system  in  Zone  5.  Applicant 
should  ho^  9*^  marketing  arid  man¬ 
agement  skills.  We  affer  competitive 
compensation  with  incentive  and  a 
strong  career  future.  Send  resume,  refer- 
erKes,  and  salary  history  to  Box  6246, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

National  sports  newspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  assistant  Eastern  region 
circulation  manager  to  be  headquartered 
in  our  New  Jersey  offices. 

Applicants  should  be  college  graduates 
with  5-7  years  experience  in  distribu¬ 
tion  and  singb  copy  sales  management. 
This  position  will  be  involved  in  sabs, 
distributor  relations,  distribution/traffic 
management  and  promotions  for  our  en¬ 
tire  East  coast  operations. 

We  offer  a  competitive  starting 
salary  and  a  complete  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCUIATION  DHREaOR 
The  Scottsdale  Progress,  circula¬ 
tion  20,000,  a  Cowles  Media  Affili¬ 
ate,  is  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  Qualified  candidates  will  have 
circulation  management  experience. 
Excellent  salary.  Bonus  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resume,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Scottsdale  Progress,  PO  Box 
1150,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85252-1150. 
Fox  (602)  946-9354. 

THE  SUN-SENTINEL  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Circulation  Manager/Home 
Daivery.  Position  reports  to  the  Vice 
President  and  Circulation  Director. 
General  responsibilities  include 
planning,  coordinating  and  monitor¬ 
ing  operations  within  a  geographic 
area  so  that  planned  circulation, 
revenue,  expense,  and  quality  objectives 
are  achieved.  This  position  will 
perform  other  functions  os  noted  in  the 
job  description. 

Qualified  candidate  should  possess 
an  undergraduate  degree  in  business, 
marketing  or  relatecT  field,  or  have 
equivalent  management  experience. 
Minimum  of  five  years  in  circulation 
management  is  required.  Marketing  or 
Advertising  experience  is  desirable. 
A  good  working  knowledge  in  personal 
computers  and  associated  software  is 
essential. 

We  offer  salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perierKe,  along  with  an  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  package  including  comprehensive 
medical  plans,  and  employee  stock 
plans.  Qualified  candidates  snould  sub¬ 
mit  resume  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Sun-Sentinel  Company 
Attn:  Suzanne  Morion, 
EEO/Employment  Manager 
333  S.  W.  12  Avenue 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 
EOE 

EDITORIAL 

A1  DESIGNER/WEEKEND 
COORDINATOR: 

We  want  it  all.  Top-flight  front-page 
designer,  graphics  wizard,  news  expert. 
Talking  major  creative  here.  Superior 
news  judgment,  keen  interest  in/knowl- 
edge  of  nation/woHd  events.  Layouts 
far  beyond  good.  Help  plan  comprehen¬ 
sive  weekend  papers,  coordinate  it  all  on 
weekends.  Need  energy,  skills,  confi¬ 
dence,  experience,  design  gifts.  Affir¬ 
mative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
by  March  1 0  to: 

Lane  Wick 
News  Editor 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
401  S.  Burdick 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 

A  SAVVY,  EXPERIENCED  copv  editor  to 
serve  as  copy  desk  chief,  leading  a 
group  of  inexperienced  but  enthusiastic 
editors  at  a  daily  in  western  Nebras¬ 
ka  (circ.  14,600).  Position  would 
supervise  about  4  people.  Respond  to: 
Dan  Moser,  Editor,  Telegraph,  Box  370, 
North  Platte,  NE  69103. 


A  PROVEN  PROFESSIONAL  needed 
who  can  direct  the  news  operation 
for  a  small  weekly  group  which  is  news 
oriented.  Must  be  a  hands-on  leoder 
with  at  least  10  years  of  news  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  inspire  staff  and  produce 
quality  coverage  in  our  communities.  A 
very  attractive  small  town  in  a  Great 
Lakes  state  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
Attractive  pay  package  and  benefits. 
Write  in  confidence  with  supporting  in¬ 
formation,  salary  requireiiients,  other 
special  needs. 

Box  6132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  gener¬ 
al  assignment  arts  and  entertainment 
writer  to  join  our  strong  team  of  arts 
writers  and  editors.  Our  newspaper  is 
located  in  a  daily  metro  market  with  a 
growing,  vibrant  arts  scene.  We  are 
seeking  a  candidate  with  a  broad  know¬ 
ledge  of  entertainment  beats,  who  has 
the  ability  to  write  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  from  critical  analyses  to 
reporting  on  the  business  of  arts  to 
entertainment  features.  Experience  on  a 
medium  to  large  daily  is  preferred. 
Compensation  and  company-paid  bene¬ 
fit  package  are  designed  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Human  Resources,  The  Oregon¬ 
ian,  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
OR  97201.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

ARTS  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  a  lop-nolch  writer  to 
report  on  the  varied  arts  scene  tor  a 
growing  130,000  AM  daily  on  beauti¬ 
ful  Puget  Sound.  We  want  someone  with 
the  credentials  ta  cover  a  variety  of 
disciplines  including  opera,  dance, 
theater  and  the  visual  arts.  The  beat 
will  spotlight  the  booming  Tacoma- 
Seoltle  arts  communities,  from  world- 
class  artists  to  developing  local 
groups.  Your  clips  should  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  write  stories,  reviews 
and  columns  that  serve  the  experienced 
arts  patron  while  remaining  access¬ 
ible  to  the  newcomer.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Don  Ruiz,  Features  Editor, 
Morning  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1000, 
Tacoma,  WA  98411. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR: 

Quality-conscious  18,500  daily  on 
the  New  Hampshire-Vermont  border 
seeks  a  strong  addition  to  the  city  desk. 
The  successful  candidate  will  know  how 
to  nurture  a  staff  of  good  reporters  and 
writers.  Two  to  five  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  required.  No  phone 
calls.  Send  resume,  clips,  editing  sam¬ 
ples,  page  designs  to:  Jim  Fox,  Editor, 
Valley  News,  PO  Box  877,  White  River 
Junction,  VT  05001 . 

*  Business  Writer 

*  City  Reporter 

We're  rated  in  the  top  100  small  towns 
in  America.  We're  looking  for  two 
writers  to  work  on  a  growing  community 
daily.  At  8,500,  our  circulation 
increased  1 2  percent  over  two  years.  Area 
industry  includes  computer  chips, 
air  bags,  food  processing,  farming. 
Diverse  community  includes  Hispan- 
ics,  Japanese.  Send  resume,  clips, 
five  refs  to  Dan  Block,  PO  box  910, 
Moses  Lake,  WA  98837. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  seeking  an 
experienced  assistant  city  editor  to 
help  us  in  our  commitment  to  quality 
journalism.  The  Republic,  circula¬ 
tion  350,000  daily  and  600,000 
Sunday,  is  located  in  sunny  Phoenix 
and  offers  an  attractive  salary  and 
good  benefits.  Please  write  Laurie 
Roberts,  City  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85001 .  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  The 
Oregonian,  one  of  America's  fastest 
growing  doily  newspapers.  Looking  for 
reporting  and/or  editing  experience, 
sound  news  judgment,  imagination  and 
creativity.  Need  thorough  knowledge  of 
grammar,  syntax  and  spelling.  Excellent 
interpersonal  and  communication 
skills  to  successfully  work  with  and 
motivate  staff.  Desk  and  sports  bock- 
round,  layout/graphics  skills 
esirable.  Send  resume  by  March  15, 
1993,  to  The  Oregonian,  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Dept.,  1320  S.W.  Broadway, 
Portland,  OR  97201 .  EQUAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR: 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Georgia 
seeks  assistant  business  editor 
with  experience  in  business  news  report¬ 
ing  and  supervision.  Job  involves 
75%  writing,  25%  planning  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  David 
Dykes,  Metro  Editor,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31902-0711. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Do  you  want  to  earn  a  metro-daily 
salary?  Why  not  earn  it  at  a 
bureaucracy-free  weekly — an  innovative, 
award-winning  business  newspaper  in  a 
center  of  high  technology  and  global 
trade?  We  seek  a  person  skilled  in 
hard  news  and  in-depth  reporting.  A 
minimum  of  two  years'  daily  experience 
is  required;  background  covering 
manufacturing  is  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips  ASAP  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  NY  14^4. 

BUSINESS  WEEKLY  in  northeast 
seeks  bright,  aggressive,  experienced 
writers  and  editors  for  anticipated 
spring  openings.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to  Box  6249, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
page  design  skills  needed  for  60,000 
daily.  Late  night  hours.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Tal  Campbell, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Herald,  PO 
Box  351,  Willoughby,  OH  44094. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Mid-size  Midwest  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  copy  editors  who  excel  in  all 
phases  of  copy  desk  work  —  story  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  page  design. 
Macintosh  experience  helpful.  Please 
send  resume  and  two  copies  of  your  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  to:  Box  6252,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  The  closing  date  on  this 
position  is  March  13,  1993. 

CORRESPONDENTS  for  air  pollution 
business  daily  in  state  capitals 
and  top  100  only  cities,  $1 2/inch. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Air  Quality 
Week,  441 8  MocArthur  Blvd,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20007. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY/PAGE  EDITOR 
Can  you  write  exciting,  provocative, 
accurate  headlines?  Do  you  know  how  to 
find,  fine-tune  and  package  must-read 
stories?  Do  you  appreciate  stylish, 
contemporary  design?  We  need  a  solid 
copy/page  editor  with  a  sense  of  fun 
and  a  flair  for  dramatic  presentation. 
Must  be  committed  to  pagination  and 
willing  to  do  the  smaller  jobs  as  well 
as  inside  pages,  section  fronts  and  Page 
1.  We're  a  21,000,  6-day  PM  paper 
hungry  for  hot  and  friendly  local  news 
with  a  spicy  dash  of  wire.  We've  also 
been  named  one  of  the  1 7  best-designed 
small  newspapers  in  the  nation.  We  want 
an  editor  with  ideas,  not  someone 
hung  up  on  loumalistic  style.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Richard  Roesgen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Reporter,  PO  Box 
630,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wl  54936-0630. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
page  design  skills  needed  for  60,000 
daily.  Late  night  hours.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Tal  Campbell, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Herald,  PO 
Box  351,  Willoughby,  OH  44094. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Modesto  Bee  (a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper)  located  in  Central  California  is 
seeking  copy  editor  for  opening  on  the 
copy  desk.  Duties  include  editing, 
selecting  and  preparing  news  copy  for 
publication.  Will  write  headline, 
prepare  page  dummies,  and  coordinate 
with  production. 

Candidate  must  hove  a  college  degree  or 
equivalent  professional  experience, 
daily  newspaper  copy  desk  e)^rience; 
and  good  English  language,  editing  and 
communication  skills.  Nights  and 
weekend  work  required.  Imagination, 
good  hustle,  a  penchant  for  accuracy  and 
an  eye  for  graphics  and  design  are 
essential. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
including  at  least  2  professional 
references  to:  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  AAodesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  Dradline  to  apply 
is  March  8th,  1993. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
Immediate  opening  on  18,000  circula¬ 
tion,  7-day  paper  for  page  designer/copy 
editor.  Need  someone  who  can  edit  copy, 
write  good  headlines  and  design  eye 
catching  pages.  Pagination  in  the 
works.  Mac  and  graphics  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Good  possibility  of 
working  into  a  supervisory  position. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Editor  Tammy  Ramsdale,  PO 
Box  581,  Portsmouth,  OH  45662-0581 . 

DAY  POUCE  REPORTER 
The  Houston  Post  seeks  a  resourceful, 
competitive  writer  who  views  covering 
police  in  the  nation's  fourth-largest 
city  as  a  top  career  goal.  Three  to  five 
years  metro  experience  a  must.  Texas  ties 
a  plus.  Clips  and  resumes  to  Andrew 
Oppmann,  Metropolitan  Editor,  The 
Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston, 
TX  77210.  No  calls. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 
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EDITORIAL 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

Florida's  fastest-growing  newspaper 
is  looking  for  a  person  who  can  bring 
vision  and  vitality  to  its  features 
sections.  Candidates  should  have  at 
least  three  years'  experience  in  color 
design;  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
latest  color  technology;  an  eye  for  good 
photos  (and  the  ability  to  play  them  prop¬ 
erly);  good  headline-writina,  copy¬ 
editing  and  organizational  skills;  and 
the  desire  to  work  in  the  competitive 
South  Florida  newspaper  market.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Robb,  Features  Desk  Editor,  Sun-Sentinel, 
200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
FL  33301-2293. 

DIREQOR  OF  PHOTCX5RAPHY 

The  Dayton  Doily  News  (180,000 
daily;  240,000  Sunday)  seeks  crea¬ 
tive  leader  and  motivator  (or  full-time 
staff  of  10. 

Official  title  will  be  Executive  Photo 
Editor.  This  is  an  influential  news¬ 
room  position  at  a  visually  commit¬ 
ted  paper.  Management  and  metro 
newspaper  experience  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  examples  to:  John  Thom¬ 
son,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  GUTS  to  be  a  good 
reporter?  Do  you  like  mixing  it  up  with 
local  politicians?  Are  your  stories  on  tar¬ 
get  and  on  time?  Do  you  want  to  get 
better?  There  may  be  a  spot  for  you  with 
the  Delaware  State  News.We  want  fear¬ 
less,  tenacious,  flawlessly  accurate  re¬ 
porters  to  fill  two  positions  we  have 
open.  If  you  have  a  couple  years'  daily 
experience  and  want  a  shot  at  a  cap¬ 
ital  city  paper  that's  small  in  size  but 
big  in  the  teeth,  send  your  best  10  clips, 
a  snappy  cover  letter,  resume  and  three 
professional  references  to  Michael 
Pelrine,  Managing  Editor,  DelawareState 
News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 

EDITOR 

Established  North  San  Diego  County 
weekly  newspapers  have  immediate 
opening  (or  an  Executive  Editor.  Must  hove 
experience  editing  community  publica¬ 
tions  and  thrive  on  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Solid  ownership.  Salary  mid  30s. 
Send  resume  to:  H.R.  Director,  PO  Box 
419149,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ¬ 
ing,  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non¬ 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For  free 
newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661; 
Outside  California:  (800) 

874-8577. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 


OPENING  for  theater  critic/reporter, 
with  equal  emphasis  placed  on  reporting 
and  reviewing.  Must  hove  at  least  3 
years  newspaper  experience.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Lynn  Kalber,  Arts  & 
Entertainment  Editor,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33416. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  strong  in 
layout  skills.  Strengths  should 
include  designing  pages,  making  news 
decisions,  supervising  pasteup, 
handling  color  and  graphics,  zoning 
news.  Must  have  experience  in  pagination 
on  a  Macintosh  based  system.  Job  will 
help  kick  off  pagination  in  our  sports 
dept.  Please  send  resumes  to  The  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun's  Personnel  Dept.,  15 
Kearney  Sq.,  Lowell,  MA  01852.  No 
phone  inquiries,  please. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

The  Times,  a  growing  70,000  AM  doily 
serving  northv^st  Indiana  and  the  south¬ 
east  Chicago  suburbs,  has  the  following 
staff  openings: 

Senior  editor  to  build  team  coverage 
(or  zoned  news  editions  in  highly  compe¬ 
titive  area.  Strong  management,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  news  judgment,  and  news 
packaging  skills  required. 

Entertainment  editor  to  guide  develop¬ 
ment  of  innovative,  new  magazine.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  local  material.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  design  skills  required.  Must 
be  highly  creative,  reader  sensitive. 
Experienced  candidates  preferred. 

Design/display  editors  to  enhance  the 
bright  and  aggressive  news  packaging 
of  The  Times,  an  SND  award  winner. 
Position  requires  a  forward-reaching 
philosophy  for  visual  presentation, 
mac  pagination,  color  selection, 
compelling  headwriting  and  innovative 
page  design  skills  required. 

Health  editor/writer  to  address 
contemporary  issues  in  field  that 
readers  hove  told  us  is  a  top  priority. 
A  self-starter  with  a  background  in 
medical  and  fitness  writing  sought. 

Education  writer  who  isn't  afraid  to 
return  to  school  and  tell  readers  what 
it's  like  here  —  the  challenges,  the 
programs  and  the  ideas  that  work. 

Community  writers  who  do  more  than 
chronicle  bureaucracy.  Strong  reporting, 
writing  skills  essential  to  provide 
readers  useful  insight  into  what's 
happening  in  their  community. 

The  Times  is  a  fully  paginated,  full 
color  newspaper  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
journalism.  We  seek  candidates  who 
share  our  aggressive  and  innovative 
approach.  Good  pay.  Good  benefits. 
Send  your  resume  and  references  to  Bill 
Nongle,  Executive  Editor,  The  Times, 
601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN  46321 . 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Chronicle-Telegram,  a  35,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily,  is  looking  for  a 
sports  writer  with  at  least  two  years' 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Arnold  Miller,  PO  Box  4010,  Elyria, 
OH  44036. 


_ EDITORIAL 

INTERNSHIPS 
Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  statehouse  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  program  in  Public  Affairs  Report¬ 
ing.  Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers  $3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April 
1 .  Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a, 
SSU,  Springfield,  IL  62794-9243. 
(217)  786-6535. 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR  wanted  to  convert 
a  good  lifestyles  section  into  a  great 
one.  Must  have  design  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  also  have  an  abundance 
of  creative  enthusiasm  with  ideas  on  how 
to  make  a  lifestyles  section  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  women  and  young  adults.  This  job 
also  involves  producing  a  student 
newspaper  and  some  other  special 
sections.  Mail  resume  to  Tom  Brennan, 
Editor,  News  Journal,  Box  25, 
Mansfield,  OH  44901 . 

UFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Besieged  by  Winter?  Why  not  move 
South?  The  Tuscaloosa  News  has  an 
immediate  opening  (or  a  Lifestyle 
Editor  vdio  is  an  experienced  manager,  a 
strong  planner  and  a  superior  writer. 
We're  a  42,000  circulation  doily 
in  the  city  that's  home  to  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alabama.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a  proven  journalist  who 
will  bring  imagination  and  vision 
to  our  lifestyle  pages.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Donald  Brown,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Tuscaloosa  News,  Drawer  1 , 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35402. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  16,000  ABC  six-day,  two  edition 
newspaper  in  Gallup,  NM,  the  Indian 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  Strong 
local  news  emphasis  is  required,  plus 
ability  to  train  young  staff.  It's  a 
great  challenge  and  requires  an  aggres¬ 
sive  team-player  who  will  insist  on 
high  standards.  Please  reply  to  The 
Gallup  Independent,  PO  Box  1210, 
Gallup,  NM  87305. 

Minority  Joumalists/Students: 

Win  an  expenses-paid  trip  to  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  conference  in  New  York. 
To  apply,  call  Investigative  Reporters  & 
Editors,  (314)  882-2042. 

REPORTER  AND  EDITOR:  The  127,000 
doily  Morning  News  Tribune  —  the 
fastest-growing  metro  daily  in  the 
Western  United  States  —  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  military  reporter  and  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  be  part  of 
its  energetic  staff.  Reporter  appli¬ 
cants  must  have  at  least  five  years' 
experience  and  should  have  covered  the 
military.  ACE  candidates  must  have 
reporting  and  editing  experience  and 
embrace  working  in  a  team  environment. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  by  March  15  to 
Caroline  Uilmann,  Metro  Editor,  the 
Morning  Ne>«s  Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1 000, 
Tacoma,  WA  98411-0008. 

REPORTER 

The  Chronicle-Telegram,  a  35,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily,  is  looking  (or  a  reporter 
with  at  least  two  years'  experience  to 
cover  development  and  the  environment. 
Must  be  able  to  sort  out  complicated  is¬ 
sues.  Send  resume  and  clips  lo  Arnold 
Miller,  PO  Box  401 0,  Elyria,  OH  44036. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

The  Journal  Times,  a  38,000-circub- 
tion  AM  newspaper  in  Racine,  Wl,  needs 
an  experienced  reporter  with  excellent 
writing  skills  to  cover  news  of  local 
government.  Minimum  of  three  years  full¬ 
time  daily  experience  is  necessary. 
We  need  a  reporter  with  ambition, 
know-howand  an  endless  desire  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  news  our  readers  want  to 
know;  he  or  she  must  be  an  accurate 
self-starter,  but  a  team  player  too. 

Send  resume  and  10  samples  of  your 
BEST  writing  by  March  15lh  to: 

Janet  Tidwell 
The  Journal  Times 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

REPORTER:  The  Daily  Iberian,  a 
15,000  daily,  has  an  opening  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  hard  news 
and  features.  One-two  years  experience 
preferred.  Competitive  salary,  crKince  to 
work  in  heart  afCajun  country.  Resume  and 
work  samples  to:  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The 
Daily  Iberian,  PO  Ek>x  9290,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70562.  call  (318) 
365-6^3,  after  1 1 :30  am. 

SOUTHWEST  Utah's  fastest  growing 
newspaper  is  looking  (or  an  addition¬ 
al  photographer,  o  news  editor  and  a 
sports  editor.  Mac  experience  a  must. 
Quark  helpful.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
references  to:  Janet  Fontenot,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Spectrum,  Box  1630, 
St.  Grorge,  UT  84771. 

THE  HUTCHINSON  NEWS,  a  seven-day, 
40,000  AM,  is  seeking  a  desk  editor 
for  its  five-person  sports  department. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  layout  experience  and  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  sports.  Send  a 
resume,  cover  letter  and  three  samples  to 
Bob  Davidson,  Sports  Editor,  PO  Box 
190,  Hutchinson,  KS  67504-0190. 


TRANSPORTATION  REPORTER 


Know  about  ships,  planes,  trains  and 
cars?  We  need  a  transportation  writer 
with  extensive  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
prize  winning  reporter.  Must  know  Great 
Lakes  area  and  relevant  transportation 
topics.  Competitive  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jo  Kerns, 
Human  Resources  Director,  The  Toledo 
Blade,  541  N.  Superior,  Toledo,  OH 
43660. 


Media* 

■Grapevine' 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  a 
NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Applicants 
must  have  three  years  full-time  daily 
newspaper  experience,  preferably  as  an 
editor  or  a  slot,  with  supervisory 
experience  a  plus.  Should  be  an  excellent 
content  editor  with  strong  people 
skills.  Must  be  able  to  work  nignts  and 
weekends.  Speed  and  ability  to  handle 
pressure  is  essential.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  by  March  10  to 
Millie  Quan,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 

TWICE  WEEKLY,  hour  and  half  from  Gulf 
Coast,  New  Orleans,  and  State  Capitol, 
seeks  Managing  Editor.  Must  be  able  to 
do  it  all.  Apply  to  PO  Box  1171, 
Columbia,  MS  39429. 

UP,  UP  AND  AWAY!  ThaT s  where  a  coup¬ 
le  of  our  super  staff  members  are  go¬ 
ing.  Ensuing  shuffle  may  create  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  aggressive  Lois  Lanes  and 
Clark  Kents  In  some  of  these  jobs:  GA 
reporter,  Mac  paginator;  farm  editor; 
farm  writer;  sports  editor;  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor.  We're  a  22K,  7-day 
AM  in  a  livable  mini-Metropolis. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Clark 
Walworth,  M.E.,  TheTImes-News,  PO  Box 
548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 


WANTED 

-  A  skilled  copy  editor  with  1-3  years 
of  experience  who  WANTS  to  be  a  copy 
editor,  has  high  standards  and  can 
produce  newspaper  pages  right  owcw. 

-  An  ambitious,  prcxific  reporter  who 
can  cover  cops  and  courts  and  anything 
else  that  comes  his/her  way. 

We  are  a  25,000  daily  on  the  rebound, 
and  we're  bound  for  quality.  If  you  can 
help  us,  send  resume  (including  refer¬ 
ences),  clips  and  a  l-poge  (no  more) 
essay  that  describes  your  approach  to 
newspapering  to:  Mike  Burbach,  Editor, 
Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1 1 50, 
Minot,  ND  58702. 


WANTED:  DECEMBER  1992,  SPRING 
1993  GRADS 

Aggressive  40,000  PM  daily  seeks  a 
minarity  journalist  ta  fill  a  one- 
year  reporting  internship.  Applicants 
should  be  recent  college  graduates  whose 
work  demonstrates  good  news  judgment, 
reporting  and  writing  skill, 
completeness  and  creativity.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  the  ability  to 
write  and  recognize  news,  who  has  a  good 
work  ethic  and  potential  for  growth. 
Opportunity  for  on-the-job  training  and 
full-time,  permanent  employment.  Send 
resume,  six  best  clips/writing 
samples  and  three  references  to: 


Eileen  Lehnert 
Metro  Editor 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
214  S.  Jackson 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282 


WIRE  EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR 
A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  has  an  opening  (or  a  wire/ 
copy  editor.  Tasks  include  building 
daily  news  budgets  and  copy  editing  or 
daily  and  advance  stories.  Contact 
Asst.  Managing  Editor  Jim 
Strauss,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PICTURE  EDITOR:  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  is  seeking  a  picture  editor  who 
can  be  a  positive  force  in  the  photog¬ 
raphy  department  and  newsroom. 
The  Post-Gazette  recently  expanded 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  we  are  seeking  a  person  to  help  us 
continue  both  newspapers'  commitment 
to  quality  photojournalism.  The  ideal 
candidate  would  be  a  people  person 
who  can  help  us  develop  our  talented  com¬ 
bined  staff.  He  or  she  must  hove  excellent 
news  judgment,  be  able  to  improve  as¬ 
signments,  hove  a  sharp  eye  for  edit¬ 
ing,  and  be  able  to  handle  a  variety  of 
desk  tasks  under  deadline  pressure.  Send 
resumes  and  portfolios  to:  Bill  Gugliotta, 
Associate  Editor/Photography,  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  34  Boulevard  of 
the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  5,500  circulation, 
morning  publication.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tena  Williams,  Ketchikan 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  7900,  Ketchikan. 
Aloia  99901 . 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRESSROOM 


SENIOR  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  in  union  shop.  Want 
a  self-motivated,  quality  consciaus 
leader  with  mechanical  ability  and 
good  track  record.  Must  be  able  to  do 
payroll,  press  layouts  and  some  budget 
work.  Must  work  nights  and  weekends. 
Flexographic  experience  and  computer 
background  a  plus.  Submit  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Jo  Kerns,  Human 
Resources,The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior, 
Toledo, OH  43660,  or  call  John 
Buczkowski,  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
(419)  245-6221. _ 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  production 
manager.  Must  have  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  proficient  in  Pagemaker. 
Beautiful  Florida  east  coast  location.  Call 
Mark  Hill,  (407)  778-9800. _ 


PREPRESS  MANAGER 
The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  progres¬ 
sive  manager  to  bring  employee  in¬ 
volvement  methods  and  excellent  tech¬ 
nical  skills  to  the  position  of  prepress 
manager. 

Position  oversees  Composing, 
Color/Camera,  Platemaking  and  Make¬ 
up  &  Scheduling  departments  to  improve 
prepress  production  and  communication 
now,  productivity,  and  quality. 
Applicants  should  have  proven  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  knowledge  of 
production  system  color  technology,  de¬ 
velopment  of  quality  standards,  standard 
operating  procedures,  and  continuous 
prepress  improvement. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  large,  metro  daily 
and  we  offer  the  beautiful  northwest  and 
an  excellent  salary  and  benefit  package 
including  401  (k)  and  pension  and  de¬ 
pendent  care  account. 

Resumes  to  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Operations,  The  Seattle  Times, 

70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


^ING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRINGVI 
lOR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?| 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'il  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  seil  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  empioyment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 •675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
Major  diversified  media  company 
seeking  experienced,  talented  profes¬ 
sional  to  develop  and  direct  company 
public  relations. 

The  single  most  important  qualification 
is  a  successful  track  record  of  handling 
challenging  public  relations  assignments. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  nave  at 
least  five  years  of  experience,  a  degree, 
preferably  journalism  or  public  relations 
and  outstanding  communications  skills. 
Send  resume  to  Box  6251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Paynnent  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7,50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.CX)  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionoi  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foltowing  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90:  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL,  results-oriented 
District/ Area  Supervisor  with  major  daily 
1 1  years.  Excellent  sales,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  record  seeks  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  position.  (501)  524-9738. 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  seeking 
management  position.  Experience  in 
daily,  weekly,  TMC,  shoppers.  Promo¬ 
tions,  service,  sales,  budget,  mailroom 
and  transportation  departments.  Zones 
7,  8,  9  preferred.  (602)  249-0649. 


ACCOMPLISHED,  versatile  book 
editor/ reviewer/columnist  at  Zone  3 
daily  looking  to  crack  'Top-40'  news¬ 
paper  with  biweekly/ weekly  column  or 
part-time  job.  Eight  years  of  review  exper¬ 
ience,  background  in  law,  women's 
issues.  Published  nationally  in 
major  dailies.  Call  Ann,  (410) 
732-2214. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  PA  weekly 
seeks  copy-desk  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  18  month's  experience  in  page 
layout  editing  and  copy  editing. 
Excellent  references.  Call  Martha  at 
(215)  825-0262. 

HOT  FOR  SLOT.  Reporter  with  business, 
general  assignment  experience  seeks 
entry-level  post  on  copy  desk.  Box  61 90, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER,  prefer  midwest, 
will  relocate  from  Chicoga  area.  Mike 
(708)  832-8637. 

HUMOR/CURRENT  EVENTS  columnist 
seeks  position  9,7  or  8.  Clips  show  a 
blend  of  humor,  relevance  orfd  style.  A 
proven  draw  for  readers.  Call  Tom  (51 0) 
283-9627. 


MIDWEST  SPORTSWRITER  seeking 
opportunity  in  Zone  1.  Will  consider 
other  editorial  areas.  Respornd  to  Box 
6253,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  contact 
Steve  (207)  282-3183. 

NEWSPAPER  CLOSED;  accomplished 
editorial  writer  (19  years)  seeks 
editorial  page  or  reporting  position 
in  Zones  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Call  Jim 
Sellars  (918)  744-1788. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-3  1/2  year  daily 
published,  experienced.  Hove  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Resume  and  portfolio.  Zone  3  or  4. 
Coll  David  (703)  552-9128. 

REPORTER  seeks  new  challenge.  Former 
Navy  journalist  with  editing  and 
desktop  publishing  skills.  Will 
relocate.  Jonn  (714)  970-0853. 

VERY  experienced  editor  of  mid-size 
daily  and  two  weeklies  seeks  similar 
position.  Strong  newsroom  leader;  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  layout  (plus  Macin¬ 
tosh),  writing  (including  editor¬ 
ials),  photography  (color),  training 
reporters.  Excellent  references.  Call  41 3 
536-1872. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 

Experience  in  all  phases  of  Offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Goss  Single/Double 
Width  and  TKS  presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  improve  print  quality, 
reduction  in  newsprint  waste,  and  high¬ 
ly  cost  conscious.  Send  to  Box  6240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  MECHANIC  - 1 4  years  experiecKe 
operating  and  repairing  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity  and  DEV  presses.  Phone  1(304) 
748-0531  or  FAX  1(304)  748-2517. 


AHENTION  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  coll  the  Classified  Advertising  Deportment 
at  (212)  675-4380 

We  will  be  glad  to  accomodate  your  specific  needs!! 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Slop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Les  Layton 

FORGET  THE  ROCKET  SHIP 
SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS;  LEARN  THE  BASICS 


IT  IS  ENCOURAGING  to  see  those  of 
us  in  the  direct-marketing  community 
newspapers  forming  database  marketing 
committees  today,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
for  publishers  and  stockholders  if  the 
committees’  number  one  objective  is  to 
select  rocket  ship  software  systems  when 
they  have  not  learned  how  to  drive  Hen¬ 
ry  Ford’s  Model  T. 

Some  newspapers  are  considering 
spending  more  than  $100,000  for  data¬ 
base  management  software  before  they 
have  developed  a  solid  database  market¬ 
ing  plan  that  includes  objectives,  strate¬ 
gies,  tactics  and  financial  rationale. 
They  are  literally  “putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse”  by  selecting  demo¬ 
graphic  enhancement  software  without 
determining  exactly  how  they  are  going 
to  use  it. 

Newspaper  stockholders  v/ill  be  better 
served  when  marketing  staffs  first  under¬ 
stand  and  test  areas  in  which  database 
marketing  can  help  them,  including: 

•  Making  their  salespeople  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  measurable  by  generating 
qualified  leads  and  utilizing  proven, 
cost-effective  sales  contact  software; 

•  Understanding  more  about  their 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers  by  de¬ 
mographic  segmentation  and  analysis, 
including  age,  income,  length  and  type 
of  residence,  presence  and  age  range  of 
children  in  the  household,  purchasing 
power  and  mail  order  responsiveness; 

•  Testing  various  offers  with  different 
segments  to  attract  more  subscribers  as 
well  as  increase  private-party  and  con¬ 
tract  classified  usage. 

These  are  some  of  the  common  ways 
the  rest  of  the  business  world  has  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  database  marketing,  and 
they  have  not  spent  huge  amounts  of 
money  on  software  to  do  it. 

For  example,  some  newspapers  today 
are  considering  $100,000  database  soft- 


(Layton  is  president  of  Layton 
Marketing  Group  Inc. ,  a  St.  Paul 
database  marlceting  company  that 
works  with  newspapers  and  Fortune  500 
companies  throughout  the  nation.) 


ware  systems  which  do  not  even  save  the 
names,  addresses  and  order  history  of 
the  private-party  classified  advertisers 
who  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  their 
tills. 

By  not  saving  these  names,  newspa¬ 
pers  cannot  segment  and  demographi- 
cally  and  psychographically  enhance 
their  databases. 

They  also  cannot: 

•  Determine  which  classified  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  subscribers; 

•  Compare  them  to  their  subscribers 
or  people  who  do  not  take  out  classified 
ads  with  them; 

•  Conduct  frequency  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  to  increase  usage; 

•  Identify  key  prospects  for  contract 
status; 

•  Make  better  media  buys  when,  iron¬ 
ically,  they  promote  their  classified  sec¬ 


tions  with  shotgun  promotions  via  their 
competition,  radio  and  television. 

Others  cannot  produce  a  database  of 
contract  customers  from  one  year  ago. 

By  not  doing  the  most  simple  seg¬ 
mentation  and  enhancement,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
which  groups  of  non-subscribers  most 
closely  match  their  current  readers,  or 
which  segments  they  are  missing.  Not 
to  mention  not  having  a  better  idea  of 
how  to  attract  new  subscribers  with  of¬ 
fers  that  have  far  higher  perceived  value 
and  cost  them  much  less  than  “13 
weeks  free.” 

Despite  the  move  toward  greater 
“sales  productivity”  and  measurability, 
there  are  not  enough  newspapers  which 
have  invested  in  inexpensive  sales  con¬ 


tact  software  systems  to  enable  their  out¬ 
side  sales  reps  to  gather  and  store  infor¬ 
mation  each  time  they  talk  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  or  prospect  that  can  be  instantly 
accessible  later. 

Think  about  what  happens  when  a 
newspaper  hires  a  new  salesperson.  The 
individual  is  thoroughly  trained  on  the 
rate  card,  given  a  printout  of  past  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  perhaps  introduced  to  a 
few  key  client  accounts.  Prejudices 
about  accounts  —  or  prospects  who 
were  never  closed  —  are  also  passed 
along. 

Are  these  new  salespeople  given  mar¬ 
keting  databases  that  contain  informa¬ 
tion,  including  important  relationship¬ 
building  data  such  as  personal  interests, 
objections  to  your  publication,  reason 
for  buying  the  broadcast  competition,  or 
hotter  points?  Not  very  often. 


Are  they  given  marketing  databases 
that  include  answers  to  sophisticated, 
needs-analysis  surveys  that  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  by  those  who  need  it  most? 
Rarely. 

Before  newspapers  spend  huge  sums 
of  money  on  sophisticated  in-house 
computer  software  that  gives  them  a  re¬ 
lational  database  with  incredible  reader 
demographics  and  segmentation,  they 
need  to  ascertain  how  they  can  use  data¬ 
base  marketing  as  other  major  industries 
have  to  improve  their  sales  productivity 
and  marketing  measurability.  Then  the 
right  database  software  system  could 
prove  beneficial. 

The  only  thing  worse  than  having  the 
cart  before  the  horse  is  having  the  pas¬ 
sengers  under  the  cart.  HES?? 


Before  newspapers  spend  huge  sums  of  money 
on  sophisticated  in-house  computer  software  . . . 
they  need  to  ascertain  how  they  can  use  database 
marketing  as  other  major  industries  have  to  improve 
their  sales  productivity  and  marketing  measurability. 
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If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
WeTl  See  You  in  San  Francisco 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference,  Newspapers  &  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services,  March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco 

The  following  companies  are  already  sending  representatives:* 


88  FAX  •  Abitibi-Price,  Inc.  •  ABRH  Information  Services  •  Accu-Weather  •  Advanced  Telecom  Services  •  Agencia  Estado  •  America 
Online  Iik.  •  Arizona  Republic  •  Associated  Press  •  ADBG  Publishing  •  Austin  American  Statesman  •  Bakersfield  Califranian  •  Bell  Atlantic  -NSI 

•  Bell  Communications  Research  Inc.  •  Brite  Voice  Systems  •  Cableshare  •  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  •  Caller-Times  •  Caxton 
Newspapers  •  Centralia  Press  Ltd.  •  Chanute  Tribune  •  Chicago  Online  •  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  • 
Chronicle  Publishing  •  Cityline/Talk  Inc.  •  Classifacts  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Consulting,  Ltd.  •  Copley  Los  Angeles  •  Cox  Newspapers  • 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Deseret  News  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Detroit  News  •  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency  •  EHalog  Information  Services  •  Digital 
Drive  •  Digital  Equipment  Cotp.  •  Direct  Research  Solutions  •  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  •  Downers  Grove  Reporter,  Inc.  •  Editor  &  Publisher  • 
EFAX  Communications  •  Enterconnect,  Inc.  •  Epsilon  Data  GmbH  •  European  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  •  Forms  on  Demand  • 
Fresno  Bee  •  Gannett  Company  •  HB  Productions  •  Huntsville  Times  •  Idaho  State  Journal  •  Independent  Newspapers  •  InfoDial  Inc.  • 
Information  Dialing  Services  •  InfoText  Magazine  •  Interactive  Publishing/Harte  Hanks  Co.  •  InterVoice  Ltd.  •  Joyce  Jillson  Communicaticms 

•  Kansas  City  Star  •  King  Features  •  Knight-Ridder  •  Knight  -Ridder  Press-Link  •  La  Nacion  •  Las  Vegas  Sports  Consultants  •  Lewiston 
Sentinel  •  Lexington  Herald-Leader  •  LINK  Resources  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  •  MacDonald  Classified  Service  • 
Marketing  Games  •  Marketing  with  Technology  News  •  MaiketLink  •  McClatchy  Newspapers  •  MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc.  •  Milwaukee 
Journal  •  Morning  News  Tribune  •  National  Catholic  Reporter  •  National  Newspaper  Association  •  Newsday  •  NYNEX  •  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers  •  Ocala  Star-Banner  •  Octel  Communications  •  Pacific  Bell  Information  Services  •  Pacific  Telesis  Group  •  Paget  Press  • 
Paradise  Post  •  PC  Rowers  Inc.  •  Perception  Technology  Corp.  •  Pioneer  Press  •  Plateau  Publications  •  Portsmouth  &  Sunderland  Newspapers 

•  Prodigy  Services  Company  •  Providence  Journal  •  QUNO  Corp.  •  RayK  Enterprises  •  Reno  Gazette-Journal  •  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  •  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  San  Francisco  Examiner  •  San  Jose  Mercury  News  •  Seattle  Times  • 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Standard  &  Poors  •  Star  Tribune  •  StaiText  •  Strategic  Systems,  Inc.  •  SureFind  Gassifieds  •  Tahoe  Telephone 
Directories  •  Tele-Publishing,  Inc.  •  Telecom  Finland  •  Telescan  •  The  Advocate  Newspapers  •  The  Antelope  Valley  Press  •  The  Birmingham 
News  •  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  •  The  Clayton  News-Daily  •  The  Dallas  Morning  News  •  The  Halifax  Herald  Ltd.  •  The  Herald  • 
The  Jersey  Journal  •  The  Kelsey  Group  •  The  Kelsey  Report  •  The  Kendallville  News  Sun  •  The  Morning  News  Tribune  •  The  Mowry 
Company  •  The  New  York  Times  •  The  News  &  Observer  •  The  Nine  Call  Corp.  •  The  Oregonian  •  The  Ottawa  Citizen  •  The  Sacramento 
Bee  •  Singapore  Press  Holdings  •  The  Sports  Network  •  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  •  The  Tennesean  •  The  Toronto  Star  •  The  Washington 
Post  •  The  Washington  Times  •  TimesFax  •  Tribune  Media  Services  •  Trinity  International  Holdings  Pic  •  TRX  Corp.  •  TV  Data  Technologies 

•  Uitgeversbedrijf  Tijd  N.V.  •  United  Provincial  Newspapers  •  Universal  Press  Syndicate  •  USA  Today  •  Voice  Information  Services  •  Voice 
Processing  Magazine  •  Voice  Response  IncV  Lee  Enterprises  •  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

*  List  is  as  of  February  20.  Many  firms  are  sending  multiple  delegates. 


Why  you  should  join  these  industry  leaders: 

1.  Telecommunications  services  are  not  a  fad.  You  need  to  understand 
how  you  can  use  them  to  benefit  your  paper. 

2. 54  speakers  will  participate  in  an  outstanding  program  of  16  panels. 

3.  This  is  the  one  conference  that  brings  together  experienced 
newspapers  and  the  most  important  vendors  in  one  place.  This  is  the 
most  cost  effective  way  to  meet  all  the  important  companies  involved  in 
interactive  media  in  newspapers. 


The  $795  fee  includes  all  sessions,  breakfasts,  lunches,  receptions  and  tabletop  exhibits. 
For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 


Growdi  Of  Interactive  Services 


Year  Newsp^ers  Offering 

1989  . 45 

1990  . 112 

1991  . 450 

1992  . 1200 

1993  . 2000 

1994  . 2700 

EST 
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■■■■  The  Kelsey  Group 


The  Power 
of  Experience 
in^lediar 


Media  Group  1992  Transactions 


In  1992,  the  media  industry  continued  to  turn  to 
the  CS  First  Boston  Group  for  experience,  innovative 
ideas,  and  expert  execution. 

Our  team  of  over  20  full-time  media  specialists 
has  global  industry  knowledge  and  expertise 
in  aU  facets  of  finance,  strategic  advice  and 
mergers  and  acouisitions.  Capabilities  that 
have  led  to  our  successful  completion  of  over 
$75  billion  of  public  and  private  financings  and 
mergers  and  acquisitions  since  1985. 

In  1993,  work  with  the  firm  that  provides  the 
ideas,  experience  and  execution  that  lead  to 
success.  The  CS  First  Boston  Group. 


First  Boston  Client 

Description  of  Transaction 

Approximate  Size  of  Transaction 

Broadcasting _ 

Grupo  Televisa  S.A.  de  C.V. 

Saga  CommunicaUons,  Inc. 

Tan  BroadcasOng  Partners 

Co-Lead  Manager  of  Global  Depository  Shares  (Europe) 

Iniual  Public  Offering  of  Gommon  Stock  and  Warrants 

Sale  of  Stadon;  Recapitalization  with  investment  by  Tribune 

$  250,000,000 
23,000,000 
62,400,000 

Cable 


American  Television  &  Communications  Corp. 
Booth  American  Company 
Cablevision  Industries  Corporation 
Comcast  Stoner,  Inc. 

Intermedia  Partners 
Intermedia  Partners 
Mutual  of  New  York  (MONY) 

The  Providence  Journal  Company/Kelso 
SCI  Holdings,  Inc. 

TCI  Central,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

TKRCablel 


Fairness  opinion  with  respect  to  offer  by  Time  Warner  Inc.  for  Remaining  Interest 
Senior  Secured  Notes  due  2002 
10%%  Senior  Notes  due  2002 
Senior  Notes  due  2002 

Fairness  opinion  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a  cable  television  system 
Fairness  opinion  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a  cable  television  system 
Sale  of  cable  television  limited  partnership  interests 
Acquisition  of  King  Broadcasting  Company 
Tender  for  Senior  Zero  Coupon  Notes  and  n 
Senior  Notes  due  2002 
9.80%  Senior  Debentures  due  2012 
9.25%  Senior  Notes  due  2002 
10. 125%  Senior  Debentures  due  2022 
9.875%  Senior  Debentures  due  2022 
10.50%  Senior  Debentures  due  2007 


I  related  consent  solicitation 


$  1,250,000,000 
80,000,000 
300,000,000 
200,000,000 
Not  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 
1,160,300,000 
150,000,000 
600,000,000 
200,000,00<J 
150,000,000 
100,000,000 
350,000,000 


Cellular 


Greek  Government 
Jordan  Trust 


Sale  of  two  GSM  cellular  telephone  licenses 

Sale  of  1,000,000  shares  of  McCaw  Cellular  Class  A  Common  Stock 


$  820,000,000 
Not  Disclosed 


Entertainment 


DEFA  Studios  Babelsberg  GmbH 

Paramount  Communications,  Inc. 

Paramount  Communications,  Inc. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Sale  to  Compagnie  General  des  Eaux 

7Mt%  Senior  Notes  due  2002 

8%%  Senior  Debentures  due  2022 

1 1,500,000  Shares  of  Class  B  Common  Stock 

Not  Disclosed 
$  250,000,000 
250,000,000 
211,000,000 

Printiiig 

Areata  Corporation 

Quebecor  Printing  Inc. 
dS.  Banknote  Corp. 

U.S.  Banknote  Corp. 

Sale  of  San  Jose,  CA  plant  to  Quebecor  Printing 

Initial  Public  Offering  (European  co-manager) 

10.375%  Senior  Notes  due  2002 

6,766,375  Common  Stock  Offering 

Not  Disclosed 
$  220,500,000 
110,000,000 
43,135,641 

Publishing 

Daily  Mail  &  General  Finance  B.V. 

Enquirer/Star,  Inc. 

Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Companv 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 

General  Cinema  CorporaUon 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Graphic  Mansffiement  Associates.  Inc.  (GMA) 
Houghton  Mimin  Company 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

Oklahoma  Publishing  f^ompany 

Private  placement  of  Senior  Guaranteed  Notes 

10.375%  Senior  Subordinated  Notes  due  2002 

1 35,000  Units  consisting  of  Zero  Coupon  Senior  Subordinated  Notes  due  1997  with  Warrants 

Medium  Term  Note  Program 

4.(KX),000  Shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock 

Divestiture  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press  Newspaper 

8%%  Senior  Notes  due  2fK)2 

8%%  Senior  Debentures  due  2022 

Sale  of  the  Coimany  to  Muller  Martini 

BeneBts  Trust  (Flexitrust) 

Co-Lead  Maru^r  of  Ordinary  Shares  (Multinational) 

BkKk  sale  of 2,000,000  shares  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company  Common  Stock 

$  115,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
97,000,000 
Not  Disclosed 
150,000,000 
150,000,000 
Not  Disclosed 
18,400,000 
70,000,000 
62,000,000 

Satellite 

fiommunications  Satellite  Corporation 
INTELSAT 

Telesat  Canada 

Telesat  tianada 

81^%  Debentures  due  2004 

7%%  Notes  due  2002 

10.75%  Senior  Notes  due  2002  (Euro  Medium  Term  Notes) 

1 1 .59%  Senior  Notes  due  200 1 

$  160,000,000 
200,000,000 
170,000,000 
82,000,000 

Frederick  Smith 

Managii^  Director 

55  East  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10055 
(212)909-2166 

First  Ideas, 
Then  Results. 

CS  First  Boston  Group 
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